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A STUDY OF THE GREEK EPIGRAM BEFORE 300 B.c.! 


By FLoreNceE ALDEN GRAGG. 


Presented by H. Weir Smyth, February 9, 1910. Received May 10, 1910. 


ALTHOUGH there exist several collections of Greek epigrams and many 
treatises on individual epigrammatists, such as Anacreon, Simonides, 
and Plato, no one has as yet collected and arranged in chronological 
order the epigrams which have been preserved both on stone and in 
MSS. and examined them in detail with the purpose of throwing light 


1 Selected Bibliography together with a List of Abbreviations by which the works 
are cited : 
AEMO = Archaeologische epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich. 
AM = — des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, athenische Abtheil- 


ung. 
AP = Anthologia Palatina. 
I-IX, 563, ed. H. Stadtmiiller. Leipzig, 1894-99. 
IX-end, with appendix, ed. F. Jacohs. Leipzig, 1814. 
A Pl = Anthologia Planudea, ed. F. Jacobs. Leipzig, 1884. 
Allen = F. D. Allen, On Greek Versification in Inscriptions. Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, vol. 4, pp. 37-204. Boston, 1888. 
B, Bergk, or PLG = Th. Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci*. Leipzig, 1892. 
BCH = Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique. 
Boas = M. Boas, De Epigrammatis Simonideis. Groningen, 1905. 
CIA = Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 
Vol. I, ed. Kirchhoff. Berlin, 1873. 
Vol. II, ed. Koehler. Berlin, 1877-88. 
Vol. III, ed. Dittenberger. Berlin, 1878-82. 
Vol. IV, ed. Koehler. Berlin, 1877-91. 
CIG = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
Vol. I, ed. Boeckh. Berlin, 1828. 
Vol. II, ed. Boeckh. Berlin, 1843. 
Vol. III, ed. Franz. Berlin, 1853. 
Vol. IV, ed. Curtius & Kirchhoff. ‘Berlin, 1877. 
CRAI = Comptes Rendus de I’ Académie d’Inscriptions et de Belles-Lettres. 
Fava = D. Fava, Gli Epigrammi di Platone. Milan, 1901. 
Haenel, J. De Epigrammatis Graeci Historia. Breslau, 1852. 
H = E. Hoffmann, Sylloge Epigrammatum Graecorum quae ante medium saeculum 
a. Chr. n. tertium incisa ad nos pervenerunt. Halle, 1893. 
Hauvette = A. Hauvette, De l’Authenticité des Epigrammes de Simonide. Paris, 1896. 
Henkenrath, R. Studien zu den griechischen Grabschriften. Feldkirch, 1896. 
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on the development of this branch of Greek literature. Historians of 
Greek letters? have touched but lightly on the epigram. Haenel’s 
book, published in 1852,3 is now out of date and, even at the time of 
its publication, did not do justice to its subject. Mackail, in a work 
as useful as it is charming,* has included only such epigrams as are 


Hiller = E. Hiller, Zu den Simonideischen Epigrammen, Philologus, 48, 229-247. 

IA = Inscriptiones Argolidis, ed. M. Fraenkel. Berlin, 1902. 

IGA = Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, ed. Roehl. Berlin, 1882. 

IGS = Inscriptiones Graeciae Septentrionalis, ed. Dittenberger. Berlin, 1892, 

IIS = Inscriptiones Italiae et Siciliae, ed. Kaibel. Berlin, 1890. 

IP = Die Inschriften von Pergamon, ed. M. Fraenkel. Berlin, 1890-95. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JOAI = Jahresheft des Oesterreichischen Archaeologischen Instituts zu Wien. 

Junghahn, A. A. De Simonidis Cei Epigrammatis Quaestiones. Berlin, 1869, 

K = G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex Lapidibus Conlecta. Berlin, 1878. 

K(RM) = G. Kaibel, Supplementum Epigrammatum Graecornm, Rheinisches Mu- 
seum, 34 (1879), 181 ff. 

Kaibel, G. Quaestiones Simonideae, R. M. 28 (1873), 4386 ff. 

Kirchhoff, A. Zur Geschichte der attischen Epigrammen, Hermes 5 (1871), 48 ff. 

Mackail, J. W. Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. London and New 
York, 1906. 

Von Mess, A. Quaestiones de Epigrammate Attico et Tragoedia Antiquiore Dialec- 

ticae. Bonn, 1898. 

Olympia = Die Inschriften von Olympia, ed. Dittenberger & Purgold. Berlin, 189s. 

Pr = Th. Preger, Inscriptiones Graecae Metricae ex Scriptoribus praeter Antholo- 
giam Collectae. Leipzig, 1891. 

REG = Révue des Etudes Grecques. 

RM= Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 

’ Reitzenstein = R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion. Giessen, 1893. 

Reitzenstein, R., in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, s. v. Epigramm. 

Roberts = E. S. Roberts, An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, vol. I. Cambridge, 
1887. 

Smyth, H. W. Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects; Ionic. Oxford, 1894. 

Wagner, R. Quaestiones de Epigrammatis Graecis, Leipzig, 1883. 

Weber = L. Weber, Anacreontea. Gottingen, 1895. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Ein Altattisches Epigramm, Hermes, 20 (1886), 62 ff. 

Simonides der Epigrammatiker, Géttinger Nachrichten, 
1897, 306 ff. 

Wilhelm, A. Simonideische Gedichte, JOAI 2 (1899), 221 ff. 

The lyric poets are cited by Bergk’s numbers ; Aeschylus by the edition of Sidgwick 
(Oxford, 1902) ; Sophocles by that of Jebb (Cambridge, 1906) ; Euripides by that of 
Prinz-Wecklein (Leipzig, 1898-1902) ; the fragments of the tragic poets by the num- 
bers of Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta*®, Leipzig, 1889. 

2 [ have consulted the works of Bergk, Berlin, 1872-87 ; Bernhardy, Halle, 1880 ; 
K. O. Miiller (ed. Heitz), Stuttgart, 1882; Sittl, Munich, 1884-7 ; Bender, Leipzig, 
1886 ; Croiset, Paris, 1887-99; Christ, Munich, 1905; Flach, Ges. d. Gr. Lyrik 
nach d. Quellen dargestellt, Tiibingen, 1883-4. 

8 De Epigrammatis Graeci Historia, Breslau, 1852. 

# Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, London and New York, 1906, 
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remarkable for beauty of thought or execution. Consequently he has 
admitted few early epigrams and his arrangement by subject precludes 
any attempt at chronological order. Reitzenstein, in “ Epigramm und 
Skolion,” discussed brilliantly the nature and history of the epigram,® 
but his interest was chiefly for the work of the Alexandrian period and 
he treated the early verses only as they could be made to support his 
original theory about those of later date. A recent article by the same 
scholar ® is by far the most satisfactory presentation of the subject known 
to me, but the necessity of discussing the whole history of the epigram 
in a few pages has prevented him from giving much space to the early 
period or considering individual epigrams to any extent. Moreover, 
since the publication of the collections of Kaibel, Allen, Preger, and 
Hoffmann many new epigrams have come to light. These, together with 
numerous suggestions of various scholars, are scattered in footnotes and 
separate dissertations, where they easily escape the notice of the general 
reader. 

For these reasons it seemed to me a profitable task to collect the 
early 7 epigrams and, so far as I could, to trace the changes which 
gradually took place in the nature of the orig: and its relation to 
other branches of literature. 

Appended to this paper is a list of epigrams enue than 300 B. c.8 
To the material already at hand in the various thesauri I have added 
such epigrams as I have myself gathered from the chief classical journals 
published since the appearance of Hoffmann’s book in 1893. I trust 
that no epigram has been omitted for lack of care or diligence on my 
part, but, even so, I cannot hope that the list will seem complete to 
every reader. We possess, in the Palatine Anthology and elsewhere, 
epigrams which give us absolutely no clue to their age, though certain 
of them may seem to individual scholars to be early.® If any of these 
are missed, it is because I did not feel warranted in inserting in a list 
from which historical conclusions were to be drawn, any epigrams which 
are assigned to an early date merely by the “ literary feeling ” of this or 
that scholar. On purely literary grounds it is often possible to say with 
comparative certainty that an epigram is later than the fifth century ; 
it is practically never possible to say that it is earlier than the third, 
for' the distinctive characteristics of the epigrams composed after 
400 B.c. do not make their appearance earlier, while the austere and 


5 pp. 87 ff. 

6 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, s. v. we. 

7 I. e., those composed before 300 B. ¢. 8 pp. 45 ff. 
® E. g. Pr 64, 65, 206. Cf. PLG 2. 377 ff. 
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simple epigram belongs — in greater or less degree— to all periods. I 
have also thought it safer to omit epigrams which, though they are ex- 
tant only in inscriptions of a late period, are thought by some to 
reproduce early inscriptions.2° 

At the end of the list11 I have enumerated the epigrams which, in 
my opinion, are wrongly attributed to early poets. 

When Haenel said that we ought to call no poem an epigram unless 
we know when it was composed12 he meant to draw a distinction 
between epigram, as we commonly use the word, and émiypaypya as used 
by the Greeks of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. A Greek epigram 13 


is to most of us any short poem — irrespective of the sentiment ex- © 


pressed — complete in itself and composed in the elegiac metre. Such 
a poem, Haenel says, would not have been an epigram at all to the 
Greeks of the sixth century B.c. In this he is of course quite right, for 
it is clear that the early Greeks would have assented to the definition 
we find in Suidas — mdvra ra trict, pi) év pérpors eipnueva, 
émcypdppara Aéyeras.44 ‘This continued to be the meaning of the word 
for a long time, for there is no proof that in Herodotus the word is “on 
the point of acquiring its literary sense,” 15 if by “literary sense” is 
meant any sort of poem as distinguished from prose, and that Demos- 
thenes could still apply the term to prose is abundantly evident from 
his orations.16 It is not until 94 a. p. that we have actual proof that 
the word signified a poem in elegiacs. In an inscription of that date 
discovered near Rome? we find the word émypdppara prefixed to 
elegiacs to distinguish them from the hexameters which precede. 
Even in the Palatine Anthology the word appears but twice1® and 
the two verses in question — both very late— merely prove that the 
authors understood epigrams to be poems; they are not in themselves 
positive evidence that the term included poems which were not 
inscribed. 
Still, that the idea of epigram actually had changed long before 
94 a. D., all agree. Collectors of émypdupara in the third century B. c. 


10 E. g. CIG 1050, 1051. See PLG 2. 238. 

il pp. 55 ff. 13 p. 18. : 

13 We are not concerned here with the somewhat different coloring of ‘‘ epigram ” 
as applied to poems in Latin and other languages. 

14S. v. émlypappa. 18 Mackail, p. 1. 

16 E. g. Or. 22. 72; 24. 180. 17 K 618. 

18 AP 9. 342: érrypduparos ob xara Motoas 

elvar* wh fnreir’ év cradlw 


AP 9. 369: éor’ ériypauya diorixov: wapéhOys 
Tpets, paywoeis ériypaupa Néyes. 
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included in their lists many verses that were never meant to appear on 
stones. Philochorus?® and Polemo,2® indeed, seem to have started 
with the intention of gathering only inscriptions, but Polemo himself ad- 


mitted at least one poem of a different sort ;21 and for his contempo- 
raries “‘ émeypdupara” were no longer “inscriptiones.” We learn this from 
Athenzeus, for when he quotes émypdupara it is probable that he quotes 
them by the titles which their authors gave them. In Hedylus, 22 
Nicaenetus,28 Posidippus 24 we find the name given to convivial poems, | 
and the meaning which the word had assumed in the time of Athenzeus 
himself is clear from many passages.25 In short, among the Greeks 
epigram came to have an even broader meaning than it has with us. 

Under these circumstances, if we should try to trace the history of the 
form of literature which the Greeks from age to age called epigram, we 
should be met by almost insurmountable difficulties, since neither the 
times or the causes of the changes in meaning can be determined with 
any degree of accuracy. Epigram, then, in this paper will have its later 
meaning, a short, complete elegiac poem. For if we kept the earliest 
meaning, we should have to exclude from our consideration all verses 
except those on stone. This would be most unfortunate, for we are 
searching for the origin of a particular kind of poem, not of a name, and 
it is the purpose of this investigation to learn whence the later epigram 
had its source rather than to discover what finally developed out of the 
early inscription. 

Therefore, for purposes of literary history, it is absurd to deny to the 
following verses of Theognis 26 


“Adpoves dvOpwmot kal of Te Oavovras 
the name which we give to these lines from the Anthology 27 


Tovs yAucepov ovxert Opnva, 
tous 8’ mpocdoxiy (@vras dei Oavarov. 


merely because the former date from the sixth or fifth century while the 
latter are some centuries younger. The same is the case with many 
other distichs, e. g. 


19 Suidas, s. v. PiAdxopos. 20 Athen. 10, 436d. 
21 Athen. 10. xal Yedderar> olos éxdorov 
olxos, Kal cuvdraca 


22 Athen. 11. 478a. 23 Id. 15. 678 b. 
24 Td. 10. 415 b. 
35 E. g. Athen. 2. 39c; 3.125 c; 4. 162a; 13. 604f. 


26 1069, 1070. 37 AP 11. 282. 
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"HBa po, dire Oupée> ray’ av Ecovra 
dvdpes+ Oavadv yaia péAaw’ ~copas, 28 
or 
Al yap Grep vovowy te xai dpyahéwv pededovarv 
éEnxovraérn poipa Gavarov.29 
All these we should call epigrams, if only we could be sure that they 
are complete in themselves. 

By far the greater number of the extant early epigrams were inscribed 
so that it becomes necessary to examine all early metrical inscriptions, 
whether elegiac or not — all elegiacs, whether inscribed or not —that 
we may learn as accurately as possible what causes went to the making 
of the later epigram. 

It is easy to distinguish the inscribed epigrams (if I may be allowed 
the apparent pleonasm) of the fifth century and earlier, since the forms 
of the letters testify to their age. It is harder to be sure of those 
belonging to the fourth century,®® but usually the style or the content 
comes to help out any doubtful epigraphical evidence.34_ When, how- 
ever, we come to the epigrams which are preserved only in MSS. the 
case is quite different. In the first place the works of the Greek lyric 
poets are extant in so fragmentary a condition that very often we are 
unable to say whether a given distich is a complete poem — i. e. an epi- 
gram —or a shred torn from a longer elegy. The difficulty will be 
obvious if we compare the following verses. 

Soph. O. C. 1224-8. 


py piva pev Gravra 

Ka Adyov: 8’ hav7 

Bhva xeibev, 

Sevrepov ws TaXLoTa 
Theog. 425-428 


mavreav ph apiorrov 
pnd eadeiv avyas nediov 


28 Theog. 877, 878. 29 Mimnermus, 6. 

30 In the period before 300 B. c. no evidence as to the date is furnished by the 
arrangement of verses in inscriptions. As early as the sixth century each verse 
may begin a new line and throughout the period we find epigrams where the verses 
are not so separated. The latter method is more common in the sixth century, the 
former in the fifth and fourth. There is no example of an indented pentameter, un- 
less it be 224, v. 2, which in CIA, II, 3. 2339 and in Kumanudes, Insc. Sepulch. 
Att. 858, is represented as indented one letter. I have not seen the stone. 

32 From the collections of Kaibel and Allen I have taken no epigrams which those 
editors do not definitely assign to a date earlier than 300 B. c. 
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guvra 8 dws midas ’Aidao 


AP 9. 359. 
Tloinv tis Bidrowo rapy tpiBov; . . 


"Hy dpa roiwde dvoiv évds aipeats, Td yeverOat 


pnderor 7d Oaveiv avtixa 


Upon examining these passages we can say without hesitation that 
the first is not an epigram and that the third is, — about the second we 
are quite at a loss. Sometimes the presence of a particle, as 3é or ydp, 
prevents our including such fragments among epigrams, for in the 
whole Anthology such a particle introduces only one epigram which is 
not manifestly corrupt or lacking its original beginning.32 In many 
cases, however, we are left in doubt, although, even so, it is only in 
name that they differ from true epigrams. If we should discover for a 
certainty that they were parts of longer elegies, they would still be of 
use for historical purposes, since the epigram itself is but a species of 
elegy. 

Epigrams which have been handed down to us in MSS. seem, at first 
sight, to furnish three kinds of evidence by which we may determine 
their age. In some famous persons or events are celebrated ; some are 
attributed to known poets ; in others we have only the diction or the 
sentiment to help us: This testimony is not, however, so valuable as 
it at first appears. It is easy to see how uncertain the first test is, for 
it merely supplies us with a terminus post quem and, as a matter of 
fact, of the numerous epitaphs purporting to be those of men of the 
sixth century not one can with any probability be assigned to a date 
earlier than the third century.23 The second test is somewhat surer. 
Still, when an epigram attributed to Anacreon 4 is found inscribed in 
letters considerably later than the age of that poet, and when poems in 
praise of the works of Myron *5 are assigned to the same author, it is 
easy to see how blind is the trail we follow. More than this, recent 
discoveries have proved that certain epigrams of four verses 3 preserved 


32 AP 9. 547, where &’ is evidently inserted for the sake of including all the let- 
ters of the alphabet in one and the same verse. 

33 The epitaphs Pr 238-47, which celebrate early sages, are an excellent example 
of a set of epigrams composed probably by one author at a late'period. Cf. also 
Preger’s note, p. 199. 

34 124. (Arabic numerals refer to epigrams on pp. 46 ff.) 

35 Anac. 115, 116. 

36 83 (= Sim. 96) and 125 ( = Sim. 150). 
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to us in MSS. originally (i. e. in the fifth century) consisted of only two 

verses. ‘The joinings had escaped the notice of critics for centuries and 

- it is impossible to say how many more such pieces of patchwork there 
may be in the Anthology and elsewhere. | 

And yet to admit all this is not necessarily to believe with many 
scholars 37 that no confidence is to be placed in those MSS. which 
assign epigrams to definite authors. For, though the tests of author- 
ship which we can apply are most uncertain, still, unless we can bring 
forward at least highly probable arguments to the contrary, we are 
bound to give the benefit of the doubt to the only evidence we have. 
However weak may be the authority of the Palatine Anthology, it is 
not for us to make it actually testify against itself. Therefore Reitzen- 
stein seems to go too far when he says,3® “‘ Es ist meines Erachtens 
unmethodisch bei dieser Art Pseudo-tradition auch nur den Beweis der 
Unechtheit zu verlangen.” 

There are two reasons why scholars incline to reject the testimony of 
the Anthology. In the first place they are reluctant to believe that 
the early poets wrote epigrams at all —a reluctance which has no evi- 
dence to support it. When this art was so generally cultivated were 
the famous poets the ones to neglect it? Because very few epigrams 
of these poets have come down to us, are we to reject even those that 
we have? ‘This is to let individual conjecture weigh against probability 
and, indeed, against some actual evidence. In the second place many 
seem convinced that the scribes of the Anthology were possessed by a 
desire to assign every poem to too early a date. This is certainly, 
however, not the case, for the discovery of a number of epigrams 
inscribed on stones 3® has proved that, even if they are not the work of 
the particular poets whose names they bear in the Anthology, these 
names point at least to the approximate dates. In some cases epigrams 
are actually assigned to too late a period. For example 217 — found 
inscribed in letters of the fourth century — bears in the Anthology. the 
name of Gaetulicus, a poet, indeed, little known to us, but, if we may 
judge from the other epigrams attributed to him, much later than the 
fourth century. Again 123, a poem certainly inscribed in the fifth 


37 Wilamowitz (Goett. Nachr. 1897, p. 320): Fiir uns ist die Consequenz unver- 
meidlich, dass wir die Autoritét selbst der alexandrinischen Sammlung da auch sehr 
niedrig schatzen, wo die Gedichte selbst keinen unmittelbaren Anstoss geben. 

Kaibel (RM 28, p. 441): Cavendum uatique igitur est ne citins unquam huic testi 
(AP) credamus ; mendax est ac fallax ut non magis alter, 

A. A. Junghahn, De Simonidis Cei Epigrammatis Quaestiones (Berlin, 1869), 
p- 30: Paene nulla in his rebus fides est Anthologiae. 

38 Pauly-Wissowa, p. 80. ® E. g. 75 and 125. 
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century, is assigned to no poet at all, so that we may conclude that 
famous names were not sprinkled over the contents of the Anthology 
quite so profusely and indiscriminately as some would have us think. 
Indeed, in all probability, mistakes in .authorship come not so much 
from the perversity of scribes as from confusion and changes in arrange- 
ment. Finally, we ought always to bear in mind what gaps there are 
in our knowledge of Greek literature — gaps which are nowhere wider 
than in our knowledge of the lyric poets. Under these conditions we 
ought to give the MSS. at least an unprejudiced hearing. 

The third test — that of style — helps us less than one might at first 
expect. Since the approximate date of the inscribed epigrams can ~ 
usually be determined with certainty, we should naturally look to them 
for the standard by which to judge the epigrams preserved only in MSS. 
But the standard they set is hardly adequate, for while the inscriptions 
are the work of men widely different in rank, education, and ability, 
many of the epigrams preserved in MSS. may be the work of famous 
poets and it would be unfair to deny to a great master the author- 
ship of a given epigram merely because it exhibits more charming 
sentiment, more graceful diction, more brilliant genius than do the 
inscriptions composed by ordinary men. Some assistance is given us 
by the fact that certain formulas seem to leap into favor at certain 
periods, but any such evidence must be used with caution, for it may 
be that the original use of a phrase by a great poet cave that phrase 
its popularity with a later generation. 4° 

For our purpose it will be sufficient to determine the age of the epi- 
grams without considering their authorship, but from what has been 
said above it is evident that even this is difficult enough. It is, there- 
fore, with diffidence that I have approached the task, especially when I 
remember that certain epigrams which recent discoveries have shown 
to belong to the fifth century were pronounced late by very excellent 
scholars.44 If 217 and 224 had come down to us only in MSS. I ven- 
ture to think there would be no lack of critics to assign them to a far 


40 g. 19 (= Sappho, 119). Cf. Table III. 

41 Some have even denied that they were inscribed at all. So Kaibel (RM 28, 
p. 455): Ante omnia Simonidi abiudicanda cum Bergkio aliis [sic] epp. 95 et 96, 
manifesto demonstrativa. 

Hauvette, p. 94 (Sim. 108): A notre avis l’inscription ne peut étre ni de Simonide 
ni méme d’un poéte du 5¢ siécle qui l’aurait composée dans les premiéres années de la 
guerre du Peloponnése. Cf. Kaibel, RM 28, p. 456. 

Hauvette, p. 133 (Sim. 150): Par sa forme, par les idées qu’elle exprime, et par 
son style cette piéce ne saurait . . . passer pour une inscription réelle, gravée au 
début du 5¢ siecle sur une statue dans l’académie . . . une telle formule ne convient 
qu’da une piéce composée aprés coup 4 l'occasion d’une offrande. 
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later date than the fourth century to which they actually belong. I 
have therefore tried to err on the side of accepting rather than of reject- 
ing too much. In a case where, so far as internal evidence goes, an 
epigram might be late or early, the burden of proof rests with those 
who would assign it to a date later than that indicated by ancient 
tradition. It is not enough for them to show that it may be late; they 
must also show that in all probability it is not early. I have not 
rejected without specific reasons any epigram which any ancient 
authority assigns to a date earlier than 300 B. o.#2 

Because of the greater number of hexameter inscriptions of the sixth 
century, it is necessary to devote more attention to them than to later 
hexameters.48 ‘The great majority, consisting as they do of a single 
verse, do not exhibit that difference in feeling which distinguishes the 
later series of hexameters from the elegy. 

In the beginning the Greeks used inscriptions merely as a means of 
informing the reader as briefly and easily as possible of the reason for 
setting up the stones on which they were inscribed. Iliad H. 17 44 is 
familiar evidence that some sort of epitaph was usual. Doubtless in 
earliest times merely the names of the dedicator and the divinity or of 
the dead man and his father were cut upon the stones—a practice 
which survived in combination with the later custom. Cf IGA 
149 (= H 58) KadXia 1rd eb mpao(o’ S) rapodara. 

Thus, although among the Greeks poetry precedes prose as a literary 
form, it must have been itself preceded by a ruder form of expression. 
The use of metre testifies to a certain degree of conscious art and there- 
fore we cannot wonder if in the earliest epigrams which we possess some 
attempt is made to adorn the bare record of facts. The earliest Greek 
metrical inscriptions ever composed must have represented, not the first 
attempts to convey certain information in writing, but the first attempts 
to convey that information in artistic form. Without doubt long before 
the time from which our earliest inscriptions date poets had composed 
songs in memory of the dead and had celebrated offerings to the gods.*5 
When the custom arose of inscribing such poems upon stone, those who 
could not or would not employ the services of professional poets, turned 


42 See pp. 55 ff. 43 See p. 8. 
bv wor’ adpicrevovra xaréxrave paldiwos "Exrwp. 


The vocabulary of this passage is echoed by the early inscriptions. Cf. 8, 88, 89. 
“5 It is worth while to remember that our earliest Attic inscription is metrical. 
See AM 6 (1881), p. 107. 
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poets themselves — they wrote indocti doctique — and the results are 
what might be expected. Hence the crudeness of some of the verses, 
which is to be attributed to the particular author, not to antiquity in — 
general. Afterward, when they had become more accustomed to com- 
posing and had more models before their eyes, even ordinary men with 
no greater inspiration than their predecessors acquired greater ease 
of style and produced fewer rude epigrams. Again the extreme 
simplicity of many verses is the result of the restraint, not of the lack 
of skill of the authors, since the Greek of early times felt that only 
simplicity could be in place in approaching his gods or his dead. So it 
happens that an epigram very probably written by Anacreon shows 
the same characteristics as the epigrams on the stones of the Dipylon.*6 

In the simplest epigrams a few common and familiar words fill out 
the metre, often merely forming a complete sentence of words that 
in the earliest times had been disconnected. So 


Avoéa évOade matip éreOnnev 47 
adds nothing to the meaning of the earlier form Avoéa Zjpwvos. In 
EevFapeos rov Mheiéwos emi 48 
only the words émi rvp8 are added to the primitive formula. 
The same is the case with dedicatory inscriptions, e. g. 
aveOnxev KBapwdds 
Mvny’| aveOnxe Tuxavdpos tabnvaia.50 


IGA 410 (=K 1098) perhaps shows most clearly the moteleal’ inscrip- 
tion in the making. 
It is the desire to conform to the fashion of the time that has led the 
artist to this naive expression of pride in his work. Epithets of the 
gods, too, suggest a convenient method of filling out the verse, especially 


since the poet found them adapted to dactylic measure and ready to 
his hand. Examples are 


Alewayd[p|ns p’ avéOnxev 52 
52 


46 Cf, 7 and 20. | 47 CIA I. 468 (= K 5). 
48 IGA 344 (= K 181). 49 CIA I. 957 (= Roberts 48). 
50 CIA IV. 37378 p. 86 (= H 240). Cf. IGA 466 (= H 286) andCIA I. 344(= 
H 216). 


81 IGA 408 (= H 300). 52 CIA IV. 373%, p. 89. 
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éxn8cr@ ioxeaipn 58 
Tlor jesdaFou Favaxre 54 

From the very nature of the metre early elegiac inscriptions tend to 
be more diffuse than hexameters, but in them, too, the addition to the 
original bare formula may be only the name of the father or some word 
describing the gift (e. g. ¢yadua) or some phrase which had come to be a 
familiar part of the pentameter, e. g. evéauevos dexarny (32, 36), madi 
xapiLopern (15), mardi Ards peydAov (31, 32, 36). “Epp. 26 and 32 are two 
of the many concise distichs in which every word except the epithet 
gives the reader some definite information. 

26. p’ eypepaya Acoviorols 
otnae Kodoiov mais [evéalyevos dexarnv.55 

In epigrams such as this the art appears in the adoption of a metrical 
form not, barring the epithet, in the choice of words or the method of 
expressing the sentiment. ‘Thus 8 is a poem rough and without charm, 
written with more effort than success, 

8. (€)y(y)ds 6800 [orjoa-... 
dvjdpos (y)e pirov drepov. 
On the other hand 5, though scarcely more ornate, shows a style some- 
what easier and freer. 
5. piiAnv Groyoy 6 Seiva] xaréOnxe Oavodcav 
Alapm|ra aidoinv, yas matpwins. 

Often we find the prayer, which was indeed always in the mind of a 
Greek, that the divinity may be graciously pleased to return an equiva- 
lent for the gift offered.5 Now it is good report that is desired — 

42. P iv dvOpmmas Exe dyab(a)v,57 
now gain — 
88. mérna trav ayabav av apOoviar, 
now we find expressed that craving to be remembered among men,58 
to which, indeed, the very existence of the stones bears witness. 
Of a different sort are epp. 1, 2, and 11. 
2. “AvOpwre bs (o)reixele]s nab’ ppaciv ad(A)a pevowar 
Kai oixripoy Opacwvos idav. 
11. Ppacikdreias. Koupy xexAnoopa: aici 
avti yauou mapa be@v TovTO haxoto’ dvopa. 


53 IGA 407 (= H 299). 54 IGA 20, 12 (= H 293). 
55 Cf. 10, 22, 40. 
56 In a late epigram (AP 6. 42) we read even dds riéov dv fdafes. 
57 Cf. 27, 43. 68 94, 
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It is not only that these verses are far more charming than any yet 
quoted, but we can see in them the beginnings of that principle which 
characterizes the elegy in contrast to the epic. For the epic, with all 
its simplicity aad directness of construction, depends for much of its 
effect on sonorous and splendid words, while the charm of the elegy is 
in familiar, even intimate sentiment never overshadowed by mere 
magnificence of vocabulary. Even in these poems, bare and brief as 
they are, it is the personal feeling of the writer that is expressed, and 
expressed with pathos all the more touching because of the simple 
means employed. In hexameters, even those which express grief, the 
writer is telling a story, he is objective ; in the elegiacs he is subjective. 
Cf. the following poems. 


tlovro 8 éruipo gaya xéav Balp'ea 
Fépywv avr’ xnmapepov é£erédeo(o )av.59 


K[Xeoi]rov rou Meveraixpou 


Passion as well as pathos is expressed in elegiacs and the author of 38 
went so far as to threaten the enemies of the dedicator with human or 
divine anger, for the general sense is plain, though the last verse is 
mutilated. 

of Te Aoyous adix'ous] yevdas xa[r’] éx[eivov. 


In 8 the writer even comes forward in the first person. 

These examples are enough to show that as early as the sixth century 
men entrusted to the stones their thoughts and griefs and desires. 4 
Compressed and restrained though most of the epigrams are, there is 
in them the personal element, the lyric quality, which comes out more 
freely in the work of the fourth century and later. 

The first traces of poetic color come less, perhaps, from deliberate art 
than from almost unconscious imitation. In 6 —év @dvarols daxpu}des 
—and in IGA 15 © K 463a. add.), rév ddeve mévros dvaldns, the 
well-known epic vocabulary shows the absence of originality in the 
writer. The words or phrases were ready to his hand as familiar 
to his readers as to himself, and he is a poet because he chose to use 
them in his verses, not because be made them or used them in any 


59 TA 800. 60 7. Cf. 1 and 2. 
61 Cf. also CIA IV. p. 118 (= K 19), the only hexameter inscription which 
belongs to this class. 


dvhp duo(c)ev ra wacdds épalo}O[e lis 
velxea wodeudv dua daxpuderra, x, T. X. 
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way peculiarly his own. On the other hand, 11, 17, 23, 43, 46 differ 
from the verses just quoted in that the writers have somehow managed 
to make their own the familiar expressions. 43 will illustrate — 


Acéo Favaé Kpovida Zed xaddv 
iAnFo Oup@ Aaxedatpovio. 


But in spite of the simplicity of these early epigrams, their variety 
is remarkable. ‘The same ideas are expressed, the same words used, in 
a number of constructions, e. g. the name of the dead and of the divinity 
appear each in four cases,®? that of the dedicator in three. Now it is 
the tomb or statue that speaks — now the buried man or the dedicator ; 
now the god, now the passer-by is addressed. . 

We possess a few early epigrams which show greater poetic power, 
poems where art and elegance seemed to the authors as important as 
utility. An example is the well-known 25 — 


"Edvea Bowwrav kai Sapacavres 
mades "AOnvaiwy, Epypacw 

év dxvudertt aidepém - 
tay immous Sexatnv €6ecav — 


an epigram which approaches more nearly those of the next century, 
because phrases like ¢6vea daydcavres, Epypacw év modeuov, UBpiv 
give to the whole poem a poetic coloring. 

Appended to this paper are tables showing the elements which appear 
more or less constantly in the inscriptional epigrams. It is remarkable 
how definitely they speak, how consistently they keep the reason for 
their existence before our eyes. In the sepulchral inscriptions we find 
always the name of the dead (but it is in the verses themselves, never 
extra metrum) ;*3 always some word meaning “tomb,” except in the 


62 See Tables I, II. 

63 Koehler thinks that in 10 the name of the dead was omitted in the verses and 
inscribed above them. His restoration, however, is by no means certain and it seems 
to me more reasonable to suppose it faulty than to accept on conjecture a reading 
which would make the inscription an exception, not only in the sixth but in the 
fifth century, at least as far as we can tell from the evidence at our command, The 


only inscription that could possibly support Koehler’s view is 12. 


voov Te kal dvo[pé lav 
"Ex 765° ojua. 
This is, however, not a parallel, for the name almost certainly appeared in the 
missing part of the hexameter and it appears below, not as part of the epitaph, re- 
peating extra metrum information already given in verse, but as part of a second and 
separate inscription with quite a different function. 
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very early epigram 1, where, however, the language indicates plainly 
that the verses were inscribed on a tomb. Almost always we find some 
word meaning “dead” (¢. g. 6avdv, POivevos). In dedicatory inscrip- 
tions we may expect to find the name of the dedicator,*4 the name of 
a divinity, a verb of dedication. In 24 the last element is lacking, but 
it must have been sufficiently evident from the place where the stone 
was set up that it was a dedicatory offering. 


Spixpov kai Woe drs. 


For these reasons, then, we are justified in refusing to assign to this 
early period any epigrams preserved in MSS. only, which would require 
for the explanation or completion of their meaning any words on the 
stone extra metrum. In the case of dedicatory epigrams the informa- 
tion given in the verses may be supplemented by inferences drawn from 
the places where the stones were set up. So we sometimes miss the 
verb of dedicating, as in 24. This is especially likely to be the case . 
when the dedicatory offering takes the form of an honorary statue.®5 
The epigrams of the fifth century show that the verb of dedicating was 
regularly omitted in inscriptions for such statues. 

Of the epigrams preserved only in MSS. the great majority were 
intended to be inscribed. We observe in them the same stages of 
development as in the inscriptions, although in neither case does 
fuller development necessarily indicate later date.6 53 is as severely 
simple as any verse carved on stone. 


TIpagaydpas rade Oeois aveOnxe Aveaiov 
vids: 8° épyov ’Avakaydpas. 


19 expresses with greater elaboration, but with no greater charm, the 
same sentiment as 11. The very fact that of the epigrams attributed 
to illustrious poets some are as brief and severe as the inscriptions, 
while others are more elaborate, may serve as an indication at least 
that they are correctly attributed. 49, Archilochus’s unico fiore, nato 
di due petali soli, could hardly be simpler. 


64 In 42 the words 6 xepayevs take the place of the name of the dedicator. The 
appearance of the name itself below is due to the fact that the same man was both 
dedicator and potter. In other words Nixéuaxos does not repeat the name of the 
dedicator, but adds, in a separate inscription, the name of the potter. Cf. also n. 63. 

65 45. Cf. 61,62. Cf. p. 22. 

66 For example 1, probably the oldest elegiac inscription, is one of the longest and 
most elaborate. 

VOL. XLVI. — 2 
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"Hpn, xovpidiov éxipnoe yapav.6T 
In 66 we have a bare formula clothed in poetic language. 
"Epos, coi iSpvaato mparos 
Xdppos emi oxcepois réppace yupvaciov.®8 

In 50, as in 25, the poet has taken pleasure in merely exhibiting his 
skill in composing. 56, which describes a painting or a relief, is im- 
portant as an early example of a style of epigram very common later.®® 
59 and 60 are by far the most ornate of the early epigrams, but even 
here the ornament is applied to quite common and familiar phrases.7 
In 63 and 64 — the well-known Hipparchus epigrams — we may fancy 
we see the influence of Solon or some other worthy, or we may agree 
with Professor Gildersleeve that the “moralizing is national. No 
Greek lets us off from that.” 74 

Nearly all conform to the requirements laid down above.72 In 49 
- and 55 we may perhaps miss r#8e or some such word, but we miss it 
equally in 24. The dedicatory inscriptions, because usually set up in 
temples or on sacred ground, are often less definite in the information 
they give.73 Soin 65 —as in 24 — the word of dedicating is lacking ; 
no one, however, could doubt that it was meant to be inscribed. 21 
breaks entirely with the established form, but its contents are such 
that even if we admit that it was actually inscribed,74 we cannot expect 
to judge it by the same tests as the other epitaphs. 


Eiui vexpos, vexpos xémpos, yn 8’ Kémpos 
ei & yi Oeds ov vexpds adda Oeds. 
68-73 are manifestly neither sepulchral nor dedicatory. They are not 
inscriptional at all. But the fact that they are not inscriptions is no 


67 Cf. 51, 52, 54, 57, 58, 61. 68 Cf. 55, 62. 

69 We have no evidence as to whether this epigram was actually inscribed. The 
only inscription of this nature (47) is too mutilated to serve as a model and the 
omission of any indication in the verses themselves that they were inscribed is not 
more strange than the same omission in the verses that accompanied honorary statues. 
See p. 17. Cf. also p. 47, n. 169. For later epigrams of this kind cf. APl 200, 207. 

78 With 59 cf. 66; with 60 cf. 34, 42. 

71 Pindar, Olympian and Pythian Odes, p. 129. 

12 pp. 16 ff. 73 Cf. p. 17. 

T If we do not regard this as a possible sentiment for an actual epitaph, we must 
suppose the verses later than the 6th century. See pp. 19 ff.; cf., however, the Latin 
inscription cited by M. Haupt (Opusc. 2. 190). 

Cinis sum, cinis terra est, terra dea est ; 
Ergo ego mortua non sum. 
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reason for rejecting them as epigrams in our sense of the word. They 
ought to be all the more carefully examined because they are few and 
treasured as the seeds from which the later epigram sprang. So in 
68-70 we have early examples of satiric epigram. 
E. g. 69. 
Kai xaxoi- ody 6 peév, bs od, 
mavtes mAnv kai Ipoxdens Xios. 


Reitzenstein 75 claims that the later satiric epigram grew out of jests at 
banquets ; it is at least equally probable that it merely continued such 
epigrams as these, which give no indication that they were convivial 
witticisms, though they may have been. 72 is one of the ancestors of 
the later narrative epigram. 

There remains ep. 74, a poem which | cannot think was ever inscribed 
in the sixth century, because it contains no word for “tomb” or any 
other indication that the verses are an epitaph. 


"ABSnpev mpobavdvra tov aivoBinv ’Ayabwva 

ovriva yap todvde véewy 6 pidaipatos “Apns 
nvapicev otvyepns év paxns. 


For the same reason I cannot regard it as an early epideictic epitaph. 
Such poems, i.e. epigrams not meant to be inscribed themselves, but 
_ imitating inscriptions, are, I take it, of two sorts. ‘They may be accu- 
rate imitations of real inscriptions — exercises, as it were, in writing 
epitaphs or dedications. In this case they are composed merely to 
display the author’s skill, which would be hardly worth displaying if 
he tripped in a matter so simple as an essential word or formula. Or 
(the second possibility) the aim of such a poem may be, not the accu- 
rate imitation of an inscription, but the use in a general way of the 
inscriptional form as a vehicle for jest or satire —a parody rather than 
an imitation of an inscription. In this case it is not the difference in 
form but the difference in content that marks the verses as epideictic. 
Moreover, so long as men considered primarily the utility of the epi- 
gram they were not likely to compose epideictic epigrams. For these 
reasons, if 74 was intended as an epitaph, real or imitative, it cannot 
belong to the sixth century, since it omits an element found in all 
actual epitaphs of that century and yet gives no further evidence that 
it is of an epideictic character. It is, however, quite possible that the 
poem has no reference to a tomb at all. If this is so, there is no reason 


7 Epigramm u. Skolion, p. 92. 
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why it cannot belong to an early date, since it would be a short elegy. 
That these existed in early times we cannot reasonably deny, especially 
when we reflect that many fragments of Tlheognis may be separate 
poems.76 

The vocabulary of the sixth century epigram is drawn largely from 
words of every day, but many words are borrowed from the epic, e. g. 
Saxpudes (6), eEoxos (12), xdprepos (20), (24), eypenaxe (26), 
kpatepdppon (39), xovpidiwr (49), (51). Cf. also 1 — ire £évos 
dddobev €XOav with Od. 7. 33 — és x’ GAdobev Od. 7. 52— cai 
mobev Gddobev ; Od. p. 382 — drdrobev airis éredOav and cf. 8 — dvdpis 
€uov ye xdyabod duddrepov — with Il. 179. 

‘There are also some words which occur not in epic but in lyric poetry. 
These are movropédwv (23), xpvoorpiaw’ (23), (46), krewds (45), 
(50). 

Sometimes, as it is quite natural, the words or sentiments of the 
elegy are echoed by the epigram. Of. 


42 80€av éyew ayabav. Solon 13. 4 d0€av 
15 madi xapiCopern. Theog. 774 madi xapifdpevos. 

K. 742 aiFei. 867 péya Kdeos 
5Q Tyrt. 12,24 marép’ 


Words which are draé \edeypéva are enumerated below.78 

Even from the small number of seventh and sixth century epigrams 
which we possess we see that certain combinations of words had already 
crystallized into recognized formulas 7? — an indication of the great 

popularity of the inscribed poem. 

The epigrams of the fifth century still contain monly all the informa- 
tion that the reader needs. In the epitaphs we have always the name 
of the dead, always some indication that the verses are inscribed, but 
actual synonyms for “dead” and for “tomb” are often missing, though 
the idea may be expressed in different form. E. g. oie (81), xeira (78), 
évads’ (79), and less clearly 75, 83, 86. In some cases it would be 
difficult to tell from the contents alone whether the verses were intended 
for a tomb or for an honorary statue,®® but the phraseology never 
leaves any doubt that they were inscribed somewhere. These consid- 
erations make it, in my judgment, impossible to accept as genuine Sim 


76 Cf. pp. 7 ff. 

Cf. also Pindar, Olymp. VI. 17, du@érepov 7’ dya0dv Kal dovpl 
For epic forms see pp. 40 ff. 

8 p. 36. 7 See Table IIT. 

80 E. g. 75, 81, 86 and among the epigrams in MSS. 96, 102, 104, 109, 113-115. 
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101 and 114. In 101 there is not the slightest indication that the 
verses are an inscription. 


Tlaides "AOnvaiwy orparév é£edacavres 
dpyadenv marpid: SovAoavyny. 


Cf. with this ep. 96 (= Sim. 91) where 77d supplies just what is lacking 
in Sim. 101.84 
Mupiaow ride Tpraxogias €uaxovro 
€x xiAcades TeTopes. 


In Sim. 114 the name of the dead man does not appear at all and I 
cannot feel with Mackail 82 that its place is adequately supplied by 
6 
’"Hepin Tepavera, xaxdv demas, “lorpov 
Tire Kai és SkvOéwv paxpdy épav Tavaiv, 
pndé meAas vaiew oidua Oadracons 
ayea pawvouerns audi Modoupiada. 
viv 8’ 6 pev ev kpvepds vexus, of Bapeiay 


vauTirinv Keveot Bowat rahor.83 


81 Not every epigram which contains rjée, olde, or similar words is necessarily an 
epitaph, real or epideictic, since these words might occur in a merely reflective poem 
and indicate that the author composed it with the tomb before his eyes ; »ut every 
epitaph must contain some such indication of place. 

82 p. 364. 

83 Mackail (1. c.) quotes K 89 in support of his theory and thinks that “‘ révée in 
that epigram is like the 6 uév of Simonides here” : 


’Qpelov mupxaih POcuévov. 

Tévd’ warraivovr’ émi yotvacr warpds udpyas 
ol cxorlas dupéBarev wrépvyas, xT. 


A comparison of the two poems makes it evident at once that they are not parallel 
and, even if they were, K 89 is later than Simonides. In inscriptions the name is 
never omitted till the fourth century and very rarely then (five times. See Table’I.) 
For arguments against Bergk’ s theory that the opening of the epigram, which con- 
tained the name, is missing, see Mackail (I. c.). 
Wilamowitz (Goett. Nachr. 1897, pp. 306 ff.) thinks that this is proved genuine 
by an imitation by Callimachus (Call. 17 =AP 7. 271). 
éyévorro Boal vées+ ob yap dv hues 
maida AtoxXeidov éorévopev. 
vov 6 elv adi nov péperac véxus, avril 
obvoua Kal Kevedy mapepxoueda, 
But the case is more likely to be reversed, and we have in Callimachus the model 
which the nameless poet of Simonides 114 copied. See also Hauvette, pp. 102 ff. 
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In the dedicatory inscriptions of the fifth century we find always the 
name of the dedicator, always some verb of dedicating. The name of 
the divinity is, however, frequently omitted, since the site of the stone 
made it sufficiently clear to whom the offering was made. In the epi- 
grams preserved in MSS. we sometimes miss the verb of dedicating 
also. In 158 dSéporor may be said to take its place, but in 144, 167, 169, 
170, 181 there is no such equivalent. These epigrams are all, however, 
quite as much honorary as dedicatory and conform to the type of such 
verses in the sixth century.84 

Thus far the epigrams of the fifth century do not differ much from 
the earlier ones in the elements which they contain. There is, however, 
one important point of difference,—the name of the dead or of the 
dedicator is sometimes repeated extra metrum.85 This means that the 
epigram is no longer primarily a means of giving necessary information, 
but an ornament. Reitzenstein indeed says,8* “ Dennoch ist noch bis 
iiber die Mitte des vierten Jahrhunderts hinaus das Epigramm keine 
anerkannte Form der Kunstdichtung,” but he gives no proof of his 
statement. On the contrary, the moment the name was added extra 
metrum the epigram must have been regarded as a poem rather than 
as a poetic label. 81 shows this clearly. The names of the fallen 
warriors and the place where they fell were inscribed first. ‘There was 
no need of anything further. A poem, however, was added giving the 
same information in verse, because thus the monument was made more 
splendid. ‘The names of the individual dead are necessarily omitted 
in these lines, but in private monuments, as stated above,8? the name 
is never omitted in the epigram. ‘T'o be sure, occasionally information 
not contained in the epigram is added extra metrum, but it is never 
information essential to the interpretation of the epigram.®* An inter- 
esting example is 138, where the name of the author was inscribed on 
the stone, —a peculiarity which does not occur again till the second 
century B. C. 

But in spite of this difference between the epigrams of the fifth and 
those of the sixth century, we must not suppose that the poems of the 
two periods are sharply divided by an impassable barrier. The simple 
epigram continues to exist, e. g. 

KaAXipaxos Kexpomi(8)os Medirevs. 
131. éxredécavrs Avcoviow Neoundns, 
épyov avr’ ayabav avéOnxe 


* See p.17. Cf. ep. 24. 85 78, 79, 84, 135. 8 Ep. u. Sk., p. 121. 
8T p. 20, 88 Cf, 84, 135. 89 Cf. 80, 82, 122, 123. 
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Such epigrams are common to all periods. Cf. K 139, which dates 
from the Roman period : 
Aaivns addx\@) Trovro xapifopevos. 9° 

Thus 89 is hardly more elaborate than 17, and 126, 127, 133, 135 are 
exceedingly simple. A new feature, however, is the tendency of poets 
to make the epigram longer by simply spreading out their material over 
a larger space. 

In the earlier epigrams something, no matter how brief, was added 
to fill out the distich, now the amplifying process is often adopted. 
See, for example, 128, of which the pentameter, rarpi rnvov Aapoddav 
dvoua, might be expressed in one word, Aapoddovros. In the pentameter 
rovie ride, (€)xee (127), rod’ Exe réwevos merely repeats 
Toe. 

Epigrams of four verses begin to be very frequent, and the four verses 
are filled in various ways. Sometimes the material kere is diluted, as 
in the examples cited above. Cf. 93, where the author has spread over 
four verses a sentiment which is expressed with perfect ease in two 
verses by the author of 5. Sometimes the material is not diluted but 
elaborated, e. g. 75, 90, 138. Sometimes new material is added, as in 
77 b, ¢, 81, 86, 132. 

But it is not only the vocabulary and the sentiments that have come 
down from the earlier time. The poetic color which distinguishes the 
work of this century appeared earlier in poems like 25, and the devel- 
opment of the epigram is thus unbroken, though without doubt the 
achievements and the glory of the Persian wars were an inspiration to 
the poets of that age. For with the beginning of the fifth century 
@ new spirit was breathed into all Greece. ‘To say that men suddenly 
woke to the realization that the individual was but a part of one great 
nation, and recognized that the liberty bequeathed to them by their 
fathers was a national possession, a «riya és dei, in defence of which 
every man must cast aside personal considerations — this is to repeat 
what has been said again and again. But nowhere, except in the 
“Persians” of the warrior poet, can we trace more clearly the fierce 
valor, the burning patriotism, the indomitable pride than in the epi- 
grams of the time. They form a little group set apart from other 
epigrams, for in them we miss the individualistic tone which otherwise 
characterizes the epigram from the beginning to the end of its history. 
Before this men involuntarily and almost unconsciously had laid stress 
on the individual and his thoughts and feelings ; later they were to do 


90 Cf. also K 134, 791. 
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the same thing with more self-conscious art and set purpose ; but the 
men of this age carried their disregard of the individual as compared 
with the state even into that form of poetry which had been most indi- 
‘ vidualistic. Even the sepulchral epigrams are no exception. When 
grief is expressed it is the grief of the state, rarely’of individuals.91 
It is sometimes said that Simonides brought in a new kind of epi- 
gram.®2 Whether Simonides wrote all the epigrams attributed to him 
is a matter for dispute, but it cannot be disputed that not Simonides 
but the spirit and purpose of the age furnished the material for those 
epigrams. Eloquence and grandeur of expression he or some other 
poet may have contributed, but the spirit was the spirit of all Greece.93 

The epigram at this period reached the height of its splendor. 83, 
one of the noblest that have come down to us, is indeed strikingly 
simple : 
féve, edudpov rox’ évaiopes QopivOov 

viv 8 Atavros vacos Sadayis, 


but this simplicity is of a different kind from that of 17 and 20. With 
set purpose the pride of the dead is, as it were, imitated in the verses, 
and thus the very simplicity becomes the most perfect art. That this 
is characteristic of the fifth century is shown by the fact that two epi- 
grams attributed to Simonides, originally consisting each of one simple 
distich, were lengthened by later writers, and thus lost much of their 


magnificence. 94 


*1 Cf. 77 c, 79, 86, 87, 88 with 1, 2, 6, 7. 

92 On the epigrams of Simonides, see Kaibel, Junghahn, Hiller, Hauvette, Bergk, 
Boas, Wilamowitz, Wilhelm (see n. 1). 

93 Cf. Reitzenstein, p. 106: Der Versuch aus der Geschichte des Epigramms die 
entscheidende Persénlichkeit des Simonides zu streichen, indem man ihm nur lasst, 
was der diirren und diirftigen Form aus dem sechsten Jahrhundert von namenljosen 
Privatleuten gesetzten Inschriften entspricht, weist die iiberraschende Fortbildung 
des Epigramms und die Bildung der neuen auf Jahrhunderte hinaus wirksamen 
Formen nur nicht dem grossen Dichter, welchen hierfiir das Altertum kennt, sondern 
namenlosen, wenig jiingeren Zeitgenossen desselben zu. 

Cf. Wilamowitz (Goett. Nachr.), 1897, p. 320: Der damals ziemlich allerorten in 
Hellas fiir die metrischen Aufschriften geltende Stil verdient das hohe Lob, das bis- 
her der Person des Simonides gezollt ward. 

94 83 and 125. To these Wilhelm (JOAL 2, pp. 221 ff.) would add (with great prob- 
ability) 99 and 193, and (less likely) 101, 105, 109. See also Wilamowitz (Goett. 
Nachr., 1897, pp. 306 ff.). Boas (p. 109) has shown that the later addition to 83 
was imitated from 99, and the spurious part of 99 from the genuine lines of 83. The 
motive which caused the lengthening of 83 and 125 was evidently the desire to give 
in the epigram certain definite and important facts which were often found in inscrip- 
tions. The additions (7) in 99 and 193 could be accounted for in the same way, but 
such is not the case with 101, 105, 109, where the last verses do not add facts at all, 
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More ornate are 77 b, c, 81, 86, 132, 138. 

In this century tragedy and rhetoric were coming more and more to 
the front, and we can begin to trace their influence in the epigram. 
This appears at first more in general sentiment and style of composition 
than in particular words or phrases. The tragic poets have had their 
effect on such epitaphs as 77 c, 79-81, 86. Cf. any one of these with 90, 
—an epigram quite untouched by this influence and carrying on the 
somewhat rude simplicity together with the phraseology of earlier 
inscriptions. ‘Tragedy and rhetoric alike have helped to give us the 
antitheses and the metaphors in 77b, Al@jp peu . . . oadpara be 
x9av 77 “Avdpas pep . . Wuxas yuxas 8 dvrippora Oévtes 7, 
avr’ dpernv.26 That this influence should appear first in epitaphs is 
natural enough, since the emotions of pity, grief, and affection are 
capable of more poetic treatment than the somewhat cool gratitude of 
the dedicatory inscriptions. However, in a few of the dedications 
preserved in MSS. we find poetic touches.97 

In the inscriptions of this century the same formulas appear repeat- 
edly, and not only those that are simple and almost essential, but often 
those that are more elaborate and original.°& 

_ The epigrams which are preserved in MSS. show the same tendencies 
as the inscriptions. A few are very simple. So— 
TAavxos ératpeins avti modvxpoviov. 
153. Tair’ ard dvcpevear Mndwv vairat Arodapov 
6nd’ avebev Aatot prdpara vavpaxias.99 


Some are diluted, e. g. 175.180 Some are made more ornate, e. g. 
145.191 Jn some, as in 148, new material is added.192 Elaborate and 


but merely pad what has gone before. It is, moreover, impossible to base upon the 
evidence of two poems (which alone are proved to have been lengthened) any conclu- 
sions that will enable us to detect with certainty similar pieces of patchwork among 
the epigrams preserved only in MSS., especially as we possess inscriptions of the 
fifth century which eontain genuine lines of much the same character as the spurious 
lines of 83 and 125 (e. g. 75 and 79). Without the proof, which discovery of the 
actual stones alone can give, we have only the merest conjecture to go upon. 

% Cf. Eur. Suppl. 543, rvedua alfépa, 7d 5’ és The Suppliants 
was produced twelve years after the battle.commemorated in ep. 77, but the senti- 
ment of the inscription is tragic. See G. H. Macurdy, Classical Weekly, March 6, 


1909, p. 139. 
96 Cf, Aesch. Ag. 488: 6 xpvcaporBds 8’ “Apns cwudrwv 
kal Tadavrovxos év Sopds. 
87 E. g. 145, 148, 164. 98 See Table III. 
99 Cf. 111, 149, 150. 100 Cf, 109, 157, 168. 


101 Cf, 95, 102, 108, 105, 108, 112, 152. 103 Cf, 102, 164, 167, 169. 
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sometimes artificial diction, which becomes more and more common, 
may add beauty to the verses, but at times the imitator falls far short 
of the splendor of his master, and produces a poem mediocre in com- 
parison with his noble model. Cf. for example 103 and 104: 
103. "AaBecrov oide mepi marpids bévres 
kudveov Oavdrov védos 
reOvacr Oavovres, érei oh apern 
xvdaivove’ avdyes Smparos ’Aidew. 
104. Kuaven cai rovsde peveyyeas Sdecav avdpas 
poipa, marpida pvopévous, 
(wov d€ méderat Kdé€os, of more yuiows 
TAnpoves dudiécavro 


The two epigrams employ the same figures and almost the same 
phraseology, both show the strong influence of rhetoric; and yet the 
superiority of the former is as remarkable as it is apparent.1°3 (Cf. 
also 81 and 109, which show that it is one thing to ornament and 
elaborate a given theme and quite another to dilute it. 

So in 102 and 103 rhetoric has lent a certain grandeur to the verses ; 
in 106 the fine lines are marred by the almost frigid beginning. In 
102, 103, 148 the elaboration is vivid and virile, in 105 it is labored if 
not actually inept. 

In 158, as in 125, by the device of directly addressing the dedicator 
a certain life and eloquence is given to the epigram, although the words 
themselves are plain enough. 

Anroinv ayopns 
Sowep te Kai of vaiovor 
aivov xapitor, ora, Tos oT epavois. 
The noble simplicity of 83 is rivalled by the proud humility of 94 : 
keiv’ Aaxedampovios Sri 
keiueOa, Tois Keivov pnuact meOopevor. 

There are also epigrams which approach more nearly the style of 
many verses of the fourth century, where the uninspired author has 
tried to make up for his limitations by filling with added details the 
space he could not fill with poetic charm and color, e. g. 

166. *Apréyidos 103’ Sinxdov yap 6 
Spaxpai rai tev 
doxnras éroinoev “AOnvains 
"Akwos ’Apxecida vids "Apiorodixov. 


108 See p. 49, n. 176. 
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So 171 and 174, in spite of a few happy touches, for the most part 
drag hopelessly. 

In epigrams earlier than 300 we have almost nothing of that half- 
reverential, half-intimate affection for nature which is part of the 
charm of so much of the later work. We find in the fifth century but 
one metaphor drawn from nature, — that of the harvest of war (81). 
When special localities are mentioned, now and then a picturesque 
word or phrase accompanies them ; e. g. ind xpordgos (98), 
Aipdvos bird mrvxi (101), (163). 191 is the first epigram 
which frankly enlarges on the beauty of nature, and 164 first expresses 
the simple confidence of man in natural forces : 


164. Evddnuos vndv én’ aypod rovd’ dvéOnxev 
yap of Boaboos, dpa rdyiora 
Kapmov an’ doTaxvov. 


The general tone of this epigram is so strikingly like that of many later 
verses 194 that it is tempting to assign it to the third century, espe- 
cially as even the fourth century offers no parallels to it. There is in it, 
however, nothing which we can fairly say could not have been written 
in the fifth century, and Jebb 1°5 decides that there is nothing to pre- 
vent its having been written by Bacchylides himself. 

We possess, too, many epigrams attributed to the fifth century which 
were never meant to be inscribed. These are of various sorts. The 
well-known 188 is a true raiynop : 


“Axpov intpdv “Axpwv, ’Axpayavrivoy matpos axpov, 
kpumre. Kpnuvos axpos tatpides axporatns — 


but there are no good grounds for rejecting it, especially when we 
remember that Lasus is said to have indulged in a similar towr de force 
in the shape of a poem which did not contain the letter o.49¢ 

189 is the first epitaph that we have a right to call epideictic : 


TOAAG Hayov Kai Kai Kak’ 
avOparous, Keipat ‘Podios. 
Anyone can see that this was not meant to be inscribed, but it imi- 
tates an inscription so far as the form is concerned. Of the same 


character is 190, which obviously parodies 189. Such poems could be 
composed when the sepulchral epigram was considered an ornament 


104 Cf. Mackail’s section II. 105 In his edition of Bacchylides, 
106 See Christ, Gr. Lit.-Ges.* p. 193. 
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rather than a necessity, and not before. Then poets began to cultivate 
this branch of literature as they would any other. We are not forced: 
to the conclusion that such poems were always “maiyua beim Ge- 
lage.” 197 The wa‘ynov of course sometimes imitated the form of an 
inscription ; the epigram quoted by Reitzenstein (Ep. u. Sk., p. 99) is 
obviously a waiywov which has usurped the form of an inscription, not 
an inscription perverted into a waiynov. Short elegies came finally to 
be called epigrams, not because zaiyna usually imitated inscriptions, 
nor because most inscribed verses were elegiac (for in the fourth cen- 
tury other metres again came to the front), but because by far the 
greater number of short elegies were actually inscribed — which is a 
very different matter. I am unable to see why Reitzenstein holds 19% 
that epideictic epigrams could not be composed till inscriptions were 
collected in book form. Surely it is conceivable that verses on stone 
pleased men and suggested imitation just as readily as did verses 
written on parchment; nor did the love of parody make its first 
appearance in the fourth century. 

The poems just discussed (189, 190) show by their content, not by 
their form, that they are epideictic. They conform, therefore, to the 
principle laid down above.4°® On the other hand, 191 and 192, which 
differ from actual epitaphs only in form, i.e. by the omission of any 
indication that the verses were inscribed, cannot have been intended 
by the authors even as imitative inscriptions. For surely if they had 
wished to imitate the established form of an epitaph they could have 
done it more cleverly than this! The influence of inscriptions is with- 
out doubt to be seen in these verses, but epitaphs, whether real or 
epideictic, they are not. 

Among these epigrams I have ventured to insert some fragments (7) 
of Theognis.12° Together with 196-205, they include almost every kind 
of epigram, — gnomic, satiric, epideictic, erotic, convivial, narrative. 
'T'o exclude such poems from the list of early epigrams in order to make 
the history of Greek literature conform to a scheme which we have 
arbitrarily and, it may very well be, falsely mapped out, appears to me 
to be arguing in a circle. 

The diction of fifth-century epigrams is largely epic. The following 
epic words are but a small part of those which occur :: 


107 Reitzenstein (p. 96): ‘‘ Sie (i. e. the epigrams of Asclepiades and his contem- 
poraries) ergeben ein einheitliches Bild sobald wir sie als Lieder beim Gelage auffas- 
sen.” He has, however, failed to show the necessity for arriving at ‘ein einheitliches 
Bild.” 

108 p, 104 (I. 

109 pn. 19. 110 See p. 7. 
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(76) modvppnvoy (104) moAupnrw (136) 
imméBorov (79) mapdkortis (93) mupopédpoo (108) 
(79, 97, etc.)  edpuxdpov (102) dyépwyxos (120) 
poipa xixn Oavarov (92) (107) dudupurou (138) 


Indeed, many of the poets might take as their motto the words of a 
late epigrammatist : ctmopev Cf. especially 145, 
where, within four verses, we read, mrodé¢uovo Saxpudevros, imwpdqua, orovd- 
evra kata év Sat 

A curious circumstance at this time is the dearth of epithets of the 
gods. Against the earlier 


xpvoorpiawos (23) xparepddpav (39) (58) 


movropédwy (23) xpvcays (47) (66) 
mohinoxos (24) 68pinorarpn (47) gidaiparos (74) 
éypeudxa (26) (54) 


we can set only dyépwxos (120), Tprroyerns (123), xadAixouos (125), aiyioxos 
(142), wodvevupos (167). The deficiency is, however, more than bal- 
anced by the frequency with which we find epithets applied to -rarpis, 
yaia, and similar words. In the sixth century we find only edpvxopos 

(51). In the fifth century the following occur : ; 


dudipuros (138) _ etpdxopos (102, 139, 143, 150, 157, 193) 


dmdpOnros (138) immdBoros (79) (136) 
edogos (134) kadXixopos (75, 138) moduppnvos (104) 
etvdpos (83) modvavdpos (139) nvupopdpos (108) 


Some phrases recall the elegy. Cf. 


81. marpida 112 Tyrt. 12. 24, doru re Aaods Kai watép’ 
94. pnyact weOdueve = Theog. 1262 and 1239 b (ef. 194 and 380 ; So- 
lon 4. 6 and 13. 12) 
103. ovd€ reOvacr Ga- Theog. 245, od8€ rér’ ob8€ Oavadv drrodeis Kéos, 
vovTes peAnoes | avOparos 


A few passages directly recall the tragic poets. With the figure in 
81, Scr’ éxyOpods Oépos éxxopicavras, cf. Aesch. Suppl. 636, 
“Apn tov dpdros Oepi{ovra Bporods év Pers. 822, arns, madyxAavrov 
Oepos. With 174, péya 8’ Zoreve im’ mdrnyeio’, cf. 
Pers. 548, oréves ’Acis; 61, ods mépt maca orévera.113 , 
These few passages are the forerunners of many in the fourth century 
which show the profound influence of tragedy on the epigram. 


111 AP 6. 61. For Homeric forms see pp. 41 ff. 
112 Cf. 77¢, 175. 113 Cf. also p. 25 and notes. 
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Although the tone of the epigrams of the fifth century often differs 
from that of the earlier work, the difference between the poems of the 
fifth and of the fourth centuries is even more marked. In the fifth 
century, not only during the Persian wars, but even at the end of the 
century,114 patriotism and the good of the state were foremost in men’s 
minds. But with the fourth century the individualistic tendency re- 
turned, and it appears in other fields besides the epigram. A striking 
testimony to the passing of the great period in Greek national life is 
the sudden drop in tone of the epigrams of the fourth century. The 
tendency to individualism was fostered by philosophy, particularly by 
the Peripatetic school, and flattered by rhetoric, but the individual was 
as yet a somewhat unsatisfactory and uninspiring subject, and the 
details with which the verses now begin to be loaded are for the most 
part dry facts expressed in curt or rambling style.145 A man’s coun- 
try, his age, his trade or profession,116 his whole genealogical tree,117 
—these are not the touching and intimate details which give to the 
later epigram its charm, —details that move our sympathy for the 
dead as for a friend,418 and make us feel the gracious, kindly presence 
of the gods.119 

While the earlier epigrams select for glorification valor in arms or 
success in the great games, now we find men praised also for learning 
and for excellence in the fine arts, — qualities which belong to men as 
individuals, not as members of a state. In the fifth century it was the 
glory of a noble death that appealed to the poet; in the fourth, as in 
the sixth, it was the sadness that affected him —again a change that 
corresponds with the shifting of interest from the state to the individual. 
But though this feeling is expressed in the sixth century, it is expressed 
with restraint, sometimes hardly more than hinted ; in the fourth cen- 
tury it is revealed more freely. More and more men brooded over 
the idea of death and deplored the power of envious fate which could 
snatch men from the pleasures and opportunities of life. In almost 


114 Cf, 81. 115 Cf. 265 aud 247. 
116 See Tables I, II. 117 E. g. 265, 274, 275, 286. 
118 Cf, 245 with AP 7. 502: 
*Holov eiul Birwvos, ddolmope ei 5¢ 
Aelarwy els abrhv Epxear 
elreiv Nixayépa Sri Tov wdvov 
Zrpupovins Epipwv Srece wavively. 
Nowhere do we find the touch, so light and yet so sure, of AP 7. 453 
évOdde, Tiv €dmida, 


119 Cf. any of the dedicatory epigrams of this century with Mackail, § 2. 9-12. 
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every sepulchral inscription we find some such word as rodewds, révOos, 
mya, and such expressions as xoworadis Oddapos (230), rov dvdvens 
depoepdvyns waow Oarapov (220 a), drevev POovepa trois dyaboiar rvxn (249), 
poipay, Tis péta mace Bporois (253) show the spirit of an age for which 
Tox was a dread and too powerful goddess.12® ‘T'o these detached 
phrases it may be worth while to add one complete poem : 
228. Ov ple] rAHpor poipa 
ajAAd pe Avypds detxéArov 
mpw ynpas Oat 
k[a]i wévOos macw pidrots - 
p’ €xovra eidev poipa Toxns 

In only one epitaph of this century (245) is death a rest from toil — 
’"Ar@ras | fis yaias dvéeravoe mévov. Elsewhere it is the horror 

of dying that is uppermost — rév *Aidav yap ovd€ ynpas olde pideiv.121 
'-Yet as it was with the sixth and fifth centuries, so we find it with 
the fourth. The general sentiment and point of view may change, but 
the same varieties of epigram are handed on from age to age. Now, 
as always, the short and simple epigram holds its own : 

226. cwdpooivns aperijs te 
Zwoivov maides 
266. dyabav épyo[r] ’Alox]Aamé, rovad’ avebnxle] 
avrov kai maidwv ra[d’} 
Others just as brief show greater elaboration : 
238. “EvOade tiv maons podovcay 
Pavaydpav Odrapos.123 

The subject-matter is diluted far more than in the fifth century. 
Cf. 221, 235, 265, 273. 

The influence of rhetoric is very apparent. It appears most often, 
as in the fifth century, in the use of antithesis ; but this figure, which 
lends the earlier poems grandeur and loftiness, now becomes too 
often frigid and lifeless. The phrases capa pév . . . 8€, Ovnris 
a@dvarov have become catch phrases, appearing in even the shortest 
epigrams : 
231. @avev mpodirotca méow kai 


120 Cf, 281: adda kpeloown éaridos 
121 Soph. fr. 275. 

122 Cf. 225, 227, 234, 251, 252, 268, 270, 271, 284. 
123 Cf, 230, 231, 239, 243. 
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240. Evpupdxov cai imepgiddous dtavoias 
aidnp typos Exet, dbe. 


227 is an excellent example to show the change in taste since the fifth 


century ; the verses are half rhetoric, half jest, wholly frigid : 


Otros bs évOdde xeirar Eyer pev Todvopa Kprov 
dards [d€] Sixaordrov. 

The fact that the name is sometimes omitted altogether 124 from 
the epigram shows that the epigram has come by this time to be re- 
garded as pure ornament. Unfortunately it is an ornament which 
does not always adorn, and at times differs from the most prosaic prose 
only by being metrical. So, for example, 276 a-f are verses of an un- 
broken mediocrity ; it would be difficult to find a group of epigrams 
which displays less charm and eloquence. 

That the utility of the epigram had fallen into the background is 
well shown by 222: 


&) Wuyi mpodiroiaa rd cov [Anuntpre 
oiyerat eis “EpeBos+ d€ yapis 
aynparos - de ole Oavdvra 
b) “A@Oovov evdroyias mnynv Anulnrpre 
doxnoas Kéopov te 
dv oe orépEao’ “Epéis rex|éecow dpuoiws 
pynuciov didias revée radlov Pbipeve. 
Here we have two complete epigrams expressing the same ideas in 
almost the same language.125 ‘The poet, or rather versifier, wished to 
exhibit his skill. If we find such exercises actually inscribed, it is no 
proof of spuriousness that two epigrams, which seem to be intended 
for the same tombstone, should be ascribed to Plato.12¢ 
Numerous epigrams of this century show that the authors had failed 
to attain the grandeur of the earlier masters, and had not as yet ac- 
quired that polished elegance which is the charm of much of the Alex- 
andrian work. But among many empty and affected verses a few 
stand out superior to their surroundings. 
233 has something of the early dignity : 
El] ro@vde avdpav ein rédus, obror’ dv 
ornoaev Znvi édos. 
b) Sjopi xept rdvde alv]dpds 
€xOpod rece Bovpos “Apns 


124 See Table I. 125 Cf, 220, 241. 126 See p. 34, 
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217 has a grave beauty of its own, though it cannot rival Sim. 92, 
which it -recalls. 


217. Xpdve, mavroiwy Ovnrois mavericxore Saipov, 
dtyyedos yevod mabewv. 
@s iepay o@ few metp@pevor ‘EXXada 
Botwrav krewois Ovnrxopev ev darredors.127 


Another epigram, which, like that just quoted, shows how these later 
poets adapted to their own times the earlier sentiments, is 237 : 


kal ynp@ vedrns ov mapédwy’ - 

dy and rarpidos épyoly 
HAO’ wavdexrov Oadapov.128 


Splendid severity had passed away, and in its place were coming charm 
and grace. | 

Although the name of the dead is occasionally omitted from the 
epigram,129 most epigrams give the reader all necessary details. The 
name of the dedicator and the verb of dedicating are always present in 
dedicatory inscriptions ; in epitaphs, while a synonym for “dead” or 
“tomb” may be lacking (as in the fifth century), the fact that the 
verses are epitaphs is usually indicated by expressions like év6d8e, xeirat, 
etc. Ina very few cases there is no indication that the verses were 
inscribed, —a peculiarity which appears now in sepulchral inscriptions 
for the first time ; e. g. 

239. omaus éori yuvaki éoOAnv Kai cappova iva 
thy avtny doxipws, rovde TAvKépa.139 


In this century we find inscriptions written neither in elegiacs nor- 
hexameters, but in irregular combinations of hexameters and pentam- 
eters. ‘These verses bear witness to the growing passion for novelty, 
but otherwise they add nothing to our knowledge of the epigram, and 
are interesting chiefly because the commonplace authors of some of 
them have evidently attempted to imitate earlier and better poems.132 

The epigrams preserved in MSS. differ little from the inscriptions, 
though among them there are a greater number that are excellent. 
Almost all show the signs of the times.’ The epitaph in honor of Plato 
shows a common formula slightly modified : 

127 Cf, 224, 292, 128 Of, 20. 129 See p. 32, 

180 Cf, 230. 

131 See pp. 36 ff. Cf. K. F. Smith, Some Irregular Forms of the Elegiac Dis- 
tich, AJP 22, pp. 165 ft. 
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256. Saya pev év xaréxes yaia 
Wux7 3° ragw exer paxdpev. 

The writers are usually self-conscious, fond of rhetoric, given to prais- 
ing learning as readily as valor. Whereas in early days one verse or 
a few words sufficed for the name of the artist, now an entire epigram 
is devoted to his name and his boasts ; e. g. 312.182 254, although 
different from the rest in contents, is not alien to the taste of this cen- 
tury, whether we regard it as a real or an imitated epitaph : 


Onra po adda pi adda xi ov aap. 
By far the most original epigram in our collection is 313 : 
Mvaya pév Eipinidov, dcréa ioxe 
yi Maxedav, yap dé£ato réppa Biov. 
matpis 8’ ‘EAAddos ‘EAAds, mdciora 8€ povoas 
répas, €k kal Tov Eratvov Exel. 


The expression ‘EAAddos ‘EAAds seems to some critics too rhetorical for 
the fourth century. That is a question that can hardly be answered 
with any degree of certainty, but to me it seems not inconsistent with 
the style of Euripides himself. At any rate, the poem makes use of 
formulas which are characteristic of this period, and I am unwilling to 
reject it without further arguments against its genuineness. 

There remain the epigrams attributed to Plato, with regard to which 
I have been and still am doubtful. Fava 13 denies that any of them 
belong to Plato or to the fourth century at all. Bergk accepts only 322. 
It seems to me, however, that we have no right to reject them all 
because some are surely or very probably late. In 318 and 319 we 
find early formulas combined with the freedom of expression which’ 
belongs to the fourth century. We cannot reject them on the ground 
that they are written for one and the same stone, since we know that 
two such epigrams might actually be inscribed side by side.134 As for 
the rest that I have included, they may, of course, be late.135 Still it 
is at least probable that in the fourth century there were prototypes 
of the epigrams so frequent in the third,43® and every one, I suppose, 
would be willing to date these epigrams assigned to Plato as early as 


182 Cf. 302, 310, 311, 312a. 

133 Gli Epigrammi di Platone. Cf. Reitzenstein, Ep. u. Sk., pp. 181 ff. 

154 See p. 32, It is impossible to tell whether they are real or epideictic epi- 
taphs. 

135 Of, pp. 11 ff. 

136 Cf. 314 with AP 5. 171; 320 with AP 5. 82, 83. 
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the third century. The spirit of 315 and 316, indeed, is not unlike 
that of 213-215, verses of Theognis. 321 and 322 are among the most 
famous epigrams which have come down to us, and would not shame 
the philosopher himself : 
321. "Aornp mpiv pev evi (woiow “Egos, 
viv Adumes "Eomepos ev POtpevas. 
322. Ai ydpures Téuevds te AaBeiv Grep 
(nrovoa, ebpov “Aporopavous. 
In the fourth century we find the following epithets of the gods : 


(297) maverioxoros (217) tperoyéveca (271) 
peyaddppev (224) rpiroyerns (261) iyipedov (298) 


modwodxos (268) 
The following epithets are applied to a country or city : 


dyxiados (308) evpvxopos (289) kdewdraros (221) 

davixnros (259) nydbeos (234) kdvros (318) 

(304) iepds (274, 280, 304) peydAavxos (259) 
(269) krewds (217, 243, 259) mepixdvoros (265) 


As to the diction of the fourth century, epic words are gradually 
disappearing, displaced largely by the language of tragedy. This is 
clear from the following parallel passages.137_ I have tried to include 
only such words or phrases as are found solely or chiefly or first in the 
tragic poets. 

237. Tovs adyabois éorep£ev “Apns. Aesch. fr. 100. ddd’ ”Apns det ra 
navra 
Soph. fr. 657. rovs etyeveis yap naya- 
Bovis, & mai, “Apns évaipev. 
Phil. 436, 7. méddreuos avdp’ 
éxa@v aipet movnpdv, adda 
xpnorous dei. 


289. mipyov dudebero oré- Soph. Ant. 122. ripyor. 


cpavov. 
217. Xpdéve mavroiwvy .. . maveri- O. T. 1213. 6 épav xpdvos. 
oxore Saipwv. ‘fr. 280. 6 mav6’ épav Kal 


dxovev mavt’ avantiace: Xpovos. 
220 a, Kxowdv Sepreddvns Oddapovr. Soph. Aj. 1192. rév modvcowwor “ Acdav. 
Eur. Suppl. 797. xowdv és “Acdyv 

raBaca. 


137 The list does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
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230. xoworagdis Oadapos. Soph. Ant. 804. mayxoiray 
(cf. 810). | 
237. mavdexrov Gadapov.t38 Eur. Suppl..1022. Sepoedoveias Oadd- 
fous. 

281. répya Biov. Aesch. fr. 362. 2. ef py réppa cuv- 


tpéxor Biov (cf. Prom. 259). 
Soph. O. T. 1530. dv réppa rot 
Biov mepacn. 
Eur. Ale. 643. répp’ Biov. 
220 b. A€Aouras révOos.139 Soph. O. C. 1708. obde mrévOos 
GxXavrov. 


The following rare words are also found in tragedy : 

éxyevéra (274) in Eur. Andr. 128; Bacch. 1155. 

vuppidios (244) in Eur. Ale. 885; Hipp. 1140. 

éBpodiaros (311) in Aesch. Pers. 41. 

roOewds, a word very frequent in epigrams of the fourth century, is a 
favorite of the tragic poets, especially Euripides.14° 

The following words are Acdeypeva : 


dypoooa (112) Eexardamopos (309) darpevoypapns (301) 
aivoBins (74) idupayos (154) mavdexros (237) 

dxvudes (25) koworagns (230) (66) 
Babvxarnes (108) peveyxns (104) (301) 


Finally I add a list of parallel passages from the early epigrams to 
show how well known these verses must have been, whether on stone 
or in MSS., and how freely they were imitated. 


1. oixripas dvdp’ ayabdv rapira. 90. xalroccripas av8pa dyabdv rapire. 


83. edvdpdv évaioues Qo- 98. toi mor’ Evacov ‘EXt- 
pivOov. K@vos. 
100. édevbepins 289. mipyov dyudéebero orépavoy (cf. 
106). 
196. T[eepinv yqv 
79. ter’ dyos POipcvov. 86. ayos POipevov. 
77b. TWoredaias 8’ audi 115. eAwodivros audi widras eavov. 
106. rd xadads Ovnocew apergs pée- Allen XXVI (SIV). ef dor 
pos nui... Oaveiv kapot rovr’ dméveime 
TOUT dnéveme TUN. Cf. K 65 (SIV-ID, ra 


pav ... dd£a apern re Bporois. 


138 See Table III. 139 Cf, Table III. 
140 E, g. Hel. 623, I. T. 515, Phoen. 1787. 
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220 a. nupynra adbovos eidoyia . 


37 


222 b. apOovoy eidroyias mnynv. 


106. dynpavr@ xpapevor eddoyin 276 f. xpwpevos evdoyip. 
81. dOdvatov dpetns 109. 8 dperis fderov 
Pbipevor. 
258. priya. . . dOdvarov Ovyrois. 273. dOdvatov marpi yépas redé- 
vas. 
230. maidas émdovcar. K 44 (SIV/IID). ém- 
(cf. H 76). 

84. Xaipere of mapwvres K23 (SIV). Xaipere of mapidvres, 
mpodima@v. keipat. 

170. ‘EAAnvev mpopaxoivres’AOnvaia REG 1904, 2. 
Mapadan. ’"AOnvaiwy 
174. of y’ Evpornpy. K 768 (SV/IV). of 7’ 
K 844 (SIV). of Kexpora Aads. 

83. ge’... 94. ... 

235. *EvOdde rov maons dperns émt 238. ’EvOdde maons aperis emi réppa 
Tépua poddvra. 

59. Evdxeo . . 158. Etyed ror . . 

149. émei orpardv 156. orpards ddero Mndoav. 

217. Bowrayv krewois Ovnoxopev 259, xeiras 8 év KAewois Cerradsois 
mrediots. 

243. xrewais ev "AOnvas. K 90 (SIV). 

vats. 

219. réxvns 323, xOapas 

177. madacpoovvas 

239. od onmdus rvxeiv. K 52 (SIV). of omdus dvdpt rvyeiv. 

255. Kat pOovoy ov péperas. 302. @ POdvos ovy émera. 


Cf. 103 and 104 (see p. 26); 81 and 109; and see Table III. 
The facts, then, which are clear from this investigation are briefly as 


follows : 
The epigrams of the sixth century are characterized by a severe sim- 


plicity, which, however, cannot quite conceal the personal tone. Simple 
devices are usually employed to fill out the metre, though occasionally 
we find traces of more elaborate poetic treatment. In this century 
nothing except the name of the artist or stonecutter is inscribed on the 
stone extra metrum, and the verses themselves, with the exception of 
those meant for honorary statues, must indicate that they are inscrip- 
tions. We find no purely imitative inscriptions, but epigrams of satire 
or lament have already made their appearance. The chief influence 
from other literature is from the epic. 


= 
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The fifth century is the period when splendor of expression is com- 
bined with simplicity and nobility of thought. Now the individual 
sinks out of prominence for a time. The name of the dead or of the 
dedicator may be repeated and certain other information added extra 
metrum, but the verses, still with the exception of epigrams for honor- 
ary statues, must indicate that they were inscribed. Dedicatory in- 
scriptions often omit the name of the divinity. We find for the first 
time epideictic epitaphs and dedications; satiric, convivial, gno- 
mic, and love epigrams are developing rapidly. The chief literary 
influence is still that of the epic, though we begin to see the effect of 
tragedy and rhetoric. | 

The work of the fourth century is marked by individualism and by 
a drop intone. The great majority of the epigrams are commonplace, 
loaded with details, and utterly without charm. In the best work 
grace has taken the place of splendor, and we have an intimation of 
what the later epigram is to be. For the first time now art and letters 
are mentioned as titles to fame. The purely ornamental character of 
the inscribed epigram is shown by the fact that the name'is sometimes 
omitted in the verses, which often give no indication that they were 
inscribed. In this century epic influence is dying out, and it is re- 
placed by the influence of tragedy and rhetoric. 

The frequent repetition of formulas and the imitation of one epigram 
by another show that the epigram was early considered a distinct 
branch of literature. Finally we have found examples of practically 
every variety of epigram in the early period. ‘There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that the epideictic epigram of the third century 
sprang into being full-grown, as it were, nor that it developed from a 
perverted use of inscriptions. 

The main part of this study ends here, but it may not be out of 
place to add a few remarks on the metre and the dialect of the epigrams. 

The metre of inscriptions is discussed fully by Allen, and there is 
little to add to his investigations, since the epigrams preserved in MSS. 
observe the same principles as the inscriptions. I add, however, a few 
instances of the occurrence of the more unusual phenomena.141 

Caesura in the third foot of the hexameter is lacking in 183. 1 (MS.) . 
and 276 a. 1. 

Elision in the third foot of the hexameter after the caesura occurs 
in 83. 1 and 138. 3 (Allen, p. 50, cites two examples, K 43 (SIV/IID) 
and Allen XCVII 20 (S IID). 


141 See also J. Mesk, Satz u. Vers in eleg. Distichon d. Griechen, Briinn, 1900 ; 
A. Langen, De Disticho Graecorum Elegiaco, Breslau, 1868. 
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Spondaic lines are 129. 1, 171. 3 (MS.), 210. 3 (MS.), 275. 1, 301. 1 
(MS.). 

Hiatus between the cola of the pentameter occurs in 103. 2 (MS.), 
127.2 (Allen, p. 63, cites but one example, Allen XXVI (S IV)). 

Syllaba anceps ends the first colon of the pentameter in 48. 2, 67. 4 
(MS.), 127. 2, 190. 2 (MS.) (Allen, p. 63, cites but one example, K 24 
= 233 b. 2). 

A monosyllable ends the pentameter in 67.4 (MS.), 160a. 2 (MS.), 
267. 2, 270. 2 (Allen, p. 65, cites but one example, K 519). 

I append also a table showing the structure of the distich. 


Se epee Insc. Ms. Insc. Ms. Insc. Ms. Insc. Ms Insc. Ms. 

venta an 
sixth centuries 12 4 1 8 10 20=>= 70 
Fifth century 7 18 13 28 4 15 2 6 18 96=207 
Fourth century24 9 24 10 9 9 4 8 56 838=181 


If we reduce the above figures to per cents, we get the following 
table : 


Per cent of Distichs where there is a Pause 
between Hexameter and Pentameter. 


Isne. Ms. 
Seventh and sixth centuries 56} 2145 
Fifth century 457, 28758; 
Fourth century 2944 


It is evident that the tendency to separate the verses is much greater 
in the inscriptions than in the poems preserved in MSS. only. This 
tendency, however, grows steadily less in the case of inscriptions, while 
it increases slightly in the case of the epigrams preserved only in MSS. 

The following table shows the structure of epigrams of two distichs : 


A. 


Pause in Pause in Pausein Pause after 
Sense v.2,not  v.3, not v. 3, not No 
between between between between Pause. 
Distichs. Distichs. Distichs. Distichs. 
Se Inse. Ms. Inse. Ms. Inse. Ms. Insc. Ms. Insc. Ms. 
ventn an 

sixth centuries 6 | I 2 1= 10 
Fifth century 3 18 1 18=52 
Fourth century 11 13 4 2 as ll 


The evidence here is somewhat scanty, but it is surprising that there 
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is a greater tendency to separate the distichs sharply in the epigrams 
preserved in MSS. than in the inscriptions. 

The epigrams composed of more than two distichs are so few that it 
is not worth while to examine their structure. 

The dialect of the epigram has long been a subject for discussion, 
and a somewhat unsatisfactory subject, since the only sure testimony 
is that of the inscriptions, and the material, except possibly for the 
Attic epigram, is extremely meagre. Among the various views which 
scholars have held, Fick and v. Mess represent the two extremes. 
Fick 142 claims that we find in inscriptions only such forms as belong 
to the language of the author or of those for whom the verses were 
composed. Kirchhoff 143 agrees with him so far as the Attic epigram 
is concerned. v. Mess,144 on the other hand, holds that forms drawn 
from various dialects may, for different reasons, appear in the same 
epigram. Other scholars have taken various positions between these 
two extremes. Wilamowitz145 thinks that the dialect is either epi- 
choric or “die internationale Form des elegisch-epischen Dialectes.” 
Wagner 146 admits the appearance of words of various dialects in one 
- epigram, and thinks it is explained by the adoption of words or phrases 
taken bodily from different styles of literature and by the fact that the 
author and those for whom the poem was composed spoke different 
dialects. He holds also that when an author wished to write in a 
dialect not his own, he was satisfied to adopt only the more striking 
features of that dialect. Reitzenstein 447 contents himself with the 
following general statement: ‘“ Der Dialect ist im wesentlichen epi- 
chorisch ; wenn der Tote im Ausland begraben ist, der seiner Heimat. 
Doch hat die Einwirkung des Epos oder der Lyrik ab und an auch die 
dialektische Form beeinflusst.” 148 

Let us first consider the epigrams found in Attica. The following 
forms are not Attic : 


SEVENTH AND SrixtH CENTURIES. 


caoppooivns (3) marpwins (5) "Aibao (9) 
al8oinv (5) drro |pO.pevoro (7) (11, 28, 31) 


142 Die Homerische Ilias, Goettingen, 1886, pp. v_ff. 

143 Hermes 5, pp. 56 ff. : 

144 Quaestiones de Epigrammate Attico et Tragoedia Antiquiore Dialecticae, Bonn, 
1898. 

445 Hermes 20, pp. 69 ff. 

146 Quaestiones de Epigrammatis Graecis, Leipzig, 1883. 

147 Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Epigramm, p. 78. 

148 See also H. W. Smyth, Ionic, p. 61. 
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modunoxe (24) dvopéav (12) *AOava (24) 
(29) (22) ppacpoovva(39) 
(2) (3) (26) 


In this list there are no Ionic words which are not also epic. That 
"Adnvn is epic, not Ionic, has been shown by v. Mess,?4® since it appears 
only in epic poets, and in one inscription from Naxos,15° probably in 
hexameter. Except in two words, which will be discussed a little later, 
a purum is not represented by y. All the epic forms are adopted bod- 
ily from the epic, and in every case where they appear the Attic form 
would be metrically impossible in that position in the verse. These 
same words are found in the Attic form in other epigrams. Cf. xovpy 
with xopn (23), with POpévov (79). 

That the Doric forms are taken from lyric poets and show their in- 


fluence on the vocabulary of poetry is generally admitted.151 They are - 


always side by side with Attic forms, so that they cannot be regarded 
as evidence of the native region of the author.152_ In order to explain 
the form ¢paciv, a form found elsewhere only in Pindar, v. Mess 153 
conjectures that the phrase dpaciv pevowdy was common in Boeotia 
and thus crept into the inscriptions of the adjoining country. It is, 
however, unlikely that the contracted form pevoway was common in 
Boeotia in the sixth century,154 and it is more probable that we have 
in dpaciv another evidence of the influence of lyric poetry, unless, 
indeed, it may be also Attic. 


FirtH CENTURY. 


dpornes (75) eipyacaaro (123) inmroovva: (75) 

xovpot (75) (123) *EAAdvew (75) 
iv’ (83) moAnas (126) mor’ (83) 

"AOnvains (117) (79) évaiones (83) 

“Apeos (117) SadvBSpiav (79) 

prrogevins (117) Bapvapevos (81) 


We find here Ionic, or rather epic, forms as in the preceding centu- 
ries. Again two words show -». Ifsuch forms were used by natives 
of Attica, the statement made above,.that epic forms were used only 
when the Attic form was metrically impossible, is incorrect. But if 


149 

p- 12. 
150 Collitz u. Bechtel, Sammlung d. gr. Dialekt-Inschriften, 5418. 
151 Cf. Wilamowitz and Wagner (Il. cc.), and Wilhelm, JOAT 2. 244. 
152 Even xépa appears, JHS 13. 126, n. 18; and CIA IV, 373 9, p. 91. 
153 

p. 21. 


154 See Ahrens, De Graecae Linguae Dialectis, Goettingen, 1839, I, 201. 
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we examine the epigrams in which these words appear (5, 117), we see 
that both were written in honor of foreigners. Therefore the forms in 
-~ may be really Ionic and not epic. Other inscriptions which are 
certainly in honor of foreigners are 79 and 83. 79 is, indeed, composed 
in the Attic dialect because it was the Athenian state which set up the 
stone, and the official language would naturally be used ; but 83 is in 
the dialect of the Corinthians who lay beneath the stone. From these 
facts we may reasonably conclude that 5 and 17 were also composed 
in the dialects of the dead, and we may still hold that Attic forms 
are replaced by epic only for metrical convenience. ‘This position is 
strengthened if we examine the following words, #Ackias (12), veapay (1), 
eviav (16), &ypas (23), Bias (76), operépav (81), yeveas (80), all of which 
have retained the Attic form, although at least two of them appear in 
the epic as frequently as marpwins and aidoiny. 

*AOnvain: (117) is explained by v. Mess in the same way as ’A@nvn (see 
above), but here the case is somewhat different, since the Attic form 
*"A@nvaiae would have suited the metre equally well. Therefore, while 
"AOnvn might appear in an inscription in Attic, "A@yvain, in my opinion, 
could not.155 

Since only words which appear in epic or lyric poetry are found in 
the epigrams in epic or Doric forms, it seems fair to conclude that 
words not found in epic or lyric poetry could not be given epic or Doric 
forms merely to add a poetic tone to the verses. Hence mpayp’ (1) is 
the only possible form for that epigram, and in the much-discussed ep. 
171,156 mpayyacs must have been the form which appeared on the stone, 
if, as we now suppose, mpaypa was a word not used in the epic. 

There remains a difficulty which no one has as yet been able to 
solve, —the form MHv6ayépnv (79). The inscription, as was to be ex- 
pected, is almost wholly Attic, even to the genitive Dvéayopov which 
precedes the verses. The Doric form Zadv§piay is easily explained, since 
the name of a Doric town would be likely to remain unchanged in any 
surroundings. Of the form Uvéaydpyy v. Mess writes as follows : 157 
“Formam vero Uvéayopyy in carmine nostro non ex lade vulgari sed 
ex poetica moris epici imitatione ortam esse apparet, praesertim cum 
in titulo suprascripto eiusdem nominis forma Attica, Hv6aydpou, legere- 
tur. Forma Uv6ayopns fortasse inde explicatur, quod eis fere temporibus 


155 y, Mess cites Hoffmann 258 as an example of an Attic epigram containing 
A@nvain. But this epigram may also have been written by or for a foreigner. The 
name yu |xtn (which is partly conjectural) is not found in Attica alone, and it is not 
certain that the form éavrjs could not be employed by an Ionic poet. 

156 See Wilamowitz, Hermes 20, pp. 69 ff. 

157 p. 14, 
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Pythagorae philosophi nomen in poesi dactylica et philosophorum et 
poetarum saepissime laudabatur.” His first suggested explanation 
cannot be correct if we have been right in concluding that epic forms 
were borrowed or transferred, not imitated ; but his second suggestion 
may be the answer to the question. The genitive Uvéaydpov may be 
due to the fact that it was not in the original copy given to the stone- 
cutter, who supplied it in his native Attic. 

Editors have wished to change Kvdenjras (123) to Kudemnnrns or Kude- 
varas, Vv. Mess keeps the form as inscribed on the stone and calls it 
Dorico-epic.458 [ cannot think that the stonecutter purposely “epi- 
cized ” his own name, especially as he kept the ending -ras. It is more 
probable that » is a mistake for a. 

In the fifth century, too, we find Doric forms. ‘EAAdvey (75) is not 
preserved on the stone, but appears in the MS., which has, however, 
the incorrect form immocivy. On Bapvdyevos see v. Mess,15® who cites 
two early inscriptions.1®° 


FourtH CENTURY. 
yaia (218, 220 b, 234, 245) dperas (242) 
(229) (246) 
(245) (cf. Vv. 1.) 


TlvAapeveos (245) 


It is noticeable how very few non-Attic forms appear. In this cen- 
tury Attic forms were not only crowding out epic and Doric-lyric forms 
in Attica itself, but they were displacing the epichoric forms in other 
regions. In 218, an epitaph of Corcyreans, and 225, the epitaph of a 
Cytherean woman, the Attic dialect may indeed be explained by the 
fact that the former was inscribed by the Athenian state and the latter 
by the master of the dead woman, himself probably an Athenian ; her 
name, however, which appears extra metrum, retains the Doric form, 
Madixya. The monument of a Corinthian woman for which 231 was 
written may likewise have been set up by Athenians, but the wide- 
spread use of the Attic dialect at this period makes it impossible to 
speak with certainty. 

In regard to, the dialect of epigrams of the sixth and fifth centuries 
from other regions than Attica we have very little information. Not 
many inscriptions come from any one place, and in the case of numer- 
ous dedications found at Olympia and Delphi we have ‘no means of 
determining the nationality of the authors or dedicators. So far as 
we can tell, epigrams seem to be in the epichoric dialect ; cf. forms 


158 p. 15. 159 bp, 20. 160 Hoffmann, 47, 51. 
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like (42), Favag (43), évmides (85), (88), rhvov, 
Fo. heodés (136). On the other hand, epigrams like 88 and 92 refute 
Fick’s statement and seem to support Wagner’s views.1®1 84 and 86, 
epitaphs of foreigners, are written in the dialect of the dead, not of the 
people among whom they died. 

Epic forms are exceedingly rare. We find only geivoros (88), ddoi0 
(89), xéxn (92), eivexa (132). In 42 the form iApFou, in a Doric setting, 
is still a stumbling-block to commentators. 

In the fourth century, as stated above, the Attic dialect spread rap- 
idly over other districts. In Doric countries we still find the Doric a 
as a rule: dddpav (248), ya, oraoav (265), ’Alox]Aame (266) ; 
in Ionic regions the Ionic 7: #Acxiny (252), "AOnvain (268), but these are 
almost the only distinguishing marks of dialect which we find, and 
even these are not invariable. In 267 we read ved, fraos, yeveny ; in 269 
kijpué, mravois; in 274 Aads, kovpos, ; in 247 (from Euboea) 
Ocpareiae ; in 268 (from Erythrae) wodwovxa. Epic forms have almost 
entirely disappeared. I am unable to see why Preger 162 says that in — 
the fourth century the epic-Ionic dialect began to prevail. Surely for 
“epic-lonic ” we should read “ Attic.” 

The only epic forms which are found to any extent in this century 
are words ending in -ow. This termination persists because of its 
metrical convenience, as we see from the fact that such forms tend to 
occupy fixed places in the verse. The same is true of the endings 


and 


Number of Occurrences in 


End- | Total No. of Hexameter. 3 Pentameter. 
ing. Occurrences. 


Ast & 2d and) 34 ft. | sth ft.| 6th ft.| 2d ft. | 2¢ © | ath sth ft. 


gs | 4| 4 i 
1.4.14.) 4411412 
1 


| 5 26) 


161 See p. 40. 162 xviii. 
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The above table covers the occurrence of these terminations in all 
epigrams of the early period, whether inscribed or not. 

It is evident from this table that the favorite positions for such ter- 
minations are just before the feminine caesura of the third foot and in 
the fifth and sixth feet of the hexameter. The number of cases where 
they stand in other positions is so small that we can hardly say that 
one position is preferred over another. ; 

The chief result of the preceding investigation has been to show 
how little we can really state positively from the material at our com- 
mand. We know enough about Attic epigrams to be able to say with 
comparative certainty when we may expect to find Ionic or epic forms, 
but in all other cases our knowledge is so limited that we can draw no 
conclusions which would enable us to make corrections or even to jus- 
tify MS. tradition in those epigrams for which we have not the test#é- 
mony of the stones. Reitzenstein’s general statement 163 is the best 
we can do till we have more material to examine. 


APPENDIX 


The following epigrams are grouped by centuries: in each century 
the sepulchral epigrams stand first, followed by the dedicatory and 
epideictic. Within each group the inscriptions precede the epigrams 
which are preserved in MSS. only. The inscrip+ions are arranged accord- 
ing to their provenience to facilitate comparison of dialect. It is quite 
possible that some epigrams written at the beginning of a century have 
been wrongly grouped among those belonging to the end of the preced- 
ing century and vice versa,1®4 but I trust that no such mistake has been 
made in any case where it would affect the historical conclusions which 
have been drawn. I have made no attempt to give all the sources for 
an epigram nor to indicate all the collections where it may be found, 
but when an epigram is included in the collections of Kaibel, Preger, 
Hoffmann, or Bergk, and when it is cited by an author earlier than 300 
B. C., I have so indicated. In the case of inscriptions the first reference 
is to a facsimile and the restoration adopted is by the editor of the fac- 
simile unless it is otherwise stated. Where the reputed author of an 
epigram is mentioned it is merely for purposes of citation and is not 
meant as an assertion of the correctness of the attribution: 


163 See p. 40, 

164 This is especially likely in the case of Simonides. Doubtless some of the epi- 
grams attributed to him belong to the sixth century, but there is no way of distin- 
guishing them from those of the fifth century, and it has seemed simpler to group 
them all together except such as are obviously later than the fifth century. 
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An asterisk* indicates that an epigram is preserved both on stone 
and in MSS. 
Square brackets [—] indicate that the epigram is usually cited as an 


elegy or part of an elegy. 


PS ee 


EPIGRAMS 


Seventh and Siath Centuries 


CIA I, 463 (= K1 =H 2). 
CIA IV, 4774, p. 112 (= K(RM) 2a =H 13). 
CIA IV, 477, p. 48 (=K2=H 9). 

CIA I, 482 (= K 17 = H 255). 

CIA I, 477 (= K 13 = H11). 

CIA I, 479 (= K 15 = H27). 

CIA IV, 477°, p. 48 (= K, add. 1a = H22). 
CIA I, 473 (= K 10 = H23). 

CIA I, 481 (= K 16 = H28). 

CIA iV, 477°, p. 188 (= H1).168 

CIA I, 469 (= K6 = H7) 

CIA I, 471 (= K8 = H6).168 


. CIA I, 487 (= K 18 = H19). 


AEMO 11 (1887), p. 187 (=H 53). Paros, 


IGA 495 (= K(RM) 229a =H 61). Erythrae. 
16. 


IGS 3501 (= H 57). Provenience unknown. Restored by Dit- 


tenberger. 


. Hermes 20 (1885), p. 158 (= H 54). Thessaly. 


AP 7. 304 (= Pr 25 = PLG2Q, p. 24). 
AP 7. 489 (= —_— 119). 
AP 7. 160 (= Anac. 101).166 


. Pr 49 (= PLG@2Q, p. 239). 
. CIA IV, 373 1, p. 90 (= H 214). 
. CIA IV, 373°**8-179, p. 179 (= H 256). Restored by Lolling. 


CIA IV, 373", p. 91 (= H 242). 


. CIA IV, 334a, p. 78 (= K 748 = H 249 = Pr72: Hat. 5.77). 


CIA IV, 373216, p. 102 (= H 296). 


. CIA IV, 373 x, p. 128 (= H 230). 


CIA FV, 373786211, p. 180 (= H 221). 


165 See n. 33. 

166 Reitzenstein (Ep. u. Sk., p. 135, n. 1) thinks v. 2 imitates Aeschylus, fr. 100. 
There is, however, nothing in the epigram inconsistent with an early date, and 237 
shows how a later poet imitated the fragment of Aeschylus. 

On the epigrams of Anacreon, see L. Weber, Anacreontea, Goettingen, 1895. 
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29. CIA IV, 373", p. 91 (= H 243). 
30. CIA IV, 373%, p. 87 (= H 218). Restored by Allen, VIII. 
31. CIA IV, 373%5-58-29-53, ». 163 (= H 211) Restored by Kirchhoff. 
32. CIA IV, 373°, p. 100 (= H 224). 
33. CIA IV, 373718, p. 102 (= H 246). 
34. CIA IV, 373188, p. 98 (= H 222). Restored by Kirchhoff. 
35. CIA IV, 3737, p. 100 (= H 223). Restored by Kirchhoff and 
Hoffmann. 

36. CIA IV, 3737, p. 183 (= H 220). 

*37. CIA IV, 373°, p. 41 (= K 743 a, pref. = H 238 = Pr 71: Thue. 

6. 54). 

38. CIA IV, 422, p. 185 (= H 253). 
39. CIA IV, 373%, p. 89 (= H 251). 
40. CIA IV, 3737, p. 86 (= H 232). 
41. IGA 62%, p. 174 (= H 307). Sellasia. 
42. IIS 652 (=H 305). Metapontum. 

*43. Olymp. 252 (= K 743 = H 311 = Pr 57: Paus. 5. 24. 3). 
44, Olymp. 157 (= H 375). Restored by Kirchhoff. 
45. Olymp. 154 (= H 371). 
46. IGA 412 (= K 740 = H 290). Melos. 
47. IGA 393 (=H 321). Ceos. Restored by Kirchhoff. 
48. BCH 29 (1905), p. 214. Delos. 
49. AP 6. 133 (= Archil. 18). 
50. AP 6. 269 (= Sappho 118).167 
51. AP 6. 135 (= Anac. 102). 
52. AP 6. 142 (= Anac. 103). 
53. AP 6. 139 (= Anac. 105). 
54. AP 6. 140 (= Anac. 106).168 
55. AP 6. 141 (= Anac. 107). 
56. AP 6. 134 (= Anac. 108).169 
57. AP 6. 136 (= Anae. 109). 
58. AP 6. 137 (= Anac. 110). 
59. AP 6. 143 (= Anac. 111). 


167 Although this epigram is longer than most early inscriptions, it is no longer 
than the early Corcyrean inscription, K 179.. The sentiment is simple and frequent 
on stones of the sixth century. 

168 Wilamowitz (quoted by Weber, p. 34) holds that the name ‘Apm@idov proves 
this epigram late. For Homeric epithets as proper names see Thuc. 7. 34 (AigiXos), 
Thue. 8. 64 (Aurpépys), Xen. Hell, 1. 3. 13 (Geoyévys). These examples, though 
not so early as this epigram, are certainly not “late.” 

169 Weber's objection that these verses describe a painting and are therefore late, 
does not hold, since there is no indication that they describe a picture rather than a 
velief. Cf. 47 and Paus. 5. 17. 6, 
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AP 6. 346 (= Anae. 112). 


. Pr 106 (Paus. 5. 10. 3). 
. Pr 123 (Paus. 6. 13. 10). 


Pr 197* (Plato, Hipp. 229 A).17° 
Pr 197” (Plato. Hipp. 229 A).#7° 


. Pr 53 (Phot. Lex. s. v. Kupedi8or). 

. Pr 70 (Ath. 13. 609d). 

. AP 6, 341 (= Pr 109: Hat. 4. 88). 

. PLG Demod. 1 (Arist. Nic. Eth. 7. 9). 
. AP 11, 235 (= PLG Demod. 2). 


PLG Phocyl. 3 (Strabo 10. 487). 


. PLG Arehil. 2 (Ath. 1. 30 f).] 


[72. PLG Archil. 6 (Plut. Mor. 239 B).] 


[73 
74. 


76. 
77. 


Theog. 877, 878.] 
AP 7. 226 (= Anac. 100). 


Fifth Century 


JOAI 2 (1899), p. 221 (= AP 7. 254 = Sim. 108). 
CIA I, 333 (= K 749 = H 266).171 
CIA I, 442 (= K 21 = H 34) wv. 1-4 restored by Boeckh and 


Kaibel. 


CIA II, 3. 2338 (= H 38). 


. CIA IV, 49112, p. 115 (= K 36 = H 32). 
. CIA IV, 477°, p. 49 (=H 20). Restored by Boeckh and Kirch- 


. CIA IV, 446%, p. 108 (= H 36) 

. CIA IV, 491%, p. 114 (= K 73 = H 83). 

. AM 22 (1897) p. 53 and tab. 9 (= Sim. 96). Salamis. 
. IGA 368 @ K 22 =H66). Aegina. 7 

. AM 31 (1906), p. 89 and tab. 13. Megara.172 

. IGS 2531 (= K 488 =H 171). Tanagra? 

. IGA 146 (= K 486 = H 56). Thespili. 

. IGA 167 (= K 487 = H 59). Thisbe. 


IGA 329 (= K 182 =H 51). Acarnania. 
IGA 325 55). Pharsalus. Restored by Cauer. 


. BCH 24 (1900), p. 267. Thasos. 
. BCH 24 (1900), p. 266. Thasos. 


IGA 382 (=H 63). Chios. 


170 See CIA I, 522, and cf. K. F. Smith. AJP 22, pp. 165 ff. 
171 Cf. Bormann, JAOI 6 (1903), pp. 241 ff. 
172 Cf. Solmsen, AM 31 (1906), p. 342. | 
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94. AP 7. 249 (= Sim. 92 = Pr 21: Hadt. 7. 228). 

95. AP 7. 677 (= Sim. 94 = Pr 20: Hat. 7. 228). 

96. AP 7. 248 (= Sim. 91 = Pr 200: Hat. 7. 228). 

97. PLG Sim. 93 (= Pr 22). 

98. Pr 23 (PLG 3, p. 428). 

99. AP 7. 250 (= Sim. 97 = Pr 5).178 

100. AP 7. 347 (= Sim. 98 = Pr 4). 

101. PLG Sim. 89 (= A PI 26).174 

102. AP 7. 512 (= Sim. 102). 

103. AP 7. 251 (= Sim. 99).178 

104. AP 7. 255 (= PLG Aesch. 3).176 

105. AP 7. 508 (= PLG 2. p. 260 = Pr 40). 

106. AP 7. 253 (= Sim. 100 = Pr 8). 

107. PLG Sim. 111 (= Pr 31: Thue. 6. 59). 

108. PLG Aesch. 4 (= Pr 39). 

109. AP 7. 258 (= Sim. 105).177 

110. AP 7. 509 (= Sim. 118). 

111. AP 7. 507b (= Sim. 124 B). 

112. PLG Sim. 130 (= Pr 51). 

113. AP 7. 270 (= Sim. 109). 

114. PLG Eurip. 1 (= Pr 9). 

115. Pr 41 (PLG 3, p. 517: Plut. Mor. 217 F). 

116. AP 10. 105 (= Sim. 122). 

117. CIA I, 374 (= K 752). 

118. CIA I, 418 (= K 763). Restored by Kaibel. 

119. CIA I, 382 (= K 754). 

120. CIA I, 353 (=K 765). 

121. CIA I, 397 (= K 753). 

122. CIA I, 349 (= K 756 = H 236). : 
*123. CIA I, 403 (= K 751 = AP 13. 13). Restored by Meineke. 
*124. OIA I, 381 (= K 758 = Anac. 104 = AP 6. 138). 


_ 118 Vy. 1 and 2 form a complete epigram (see Kaibel, RM 28. 444), and vv. 3-6 
are not quoted by any author before Aristides. This makes it probable that 3-6 are 
a later addition (see Wilhelm, JOAI 2, p. 244, and Wilamowitz, Goett. Nachr., 1897, 
p- 308). Kaibel (1. c.) says of vv. 1 and 2: “‘ Nihil habet quod reprehendas prae- 
terquam quod nec mortuos homines neque hostes devictos quinam fuerint significat ; 
unde antiquo sepulcro insculptum fuisse nequit.” But cf. 81. See also p. 24, 
n. 94, 

174 Wilhelm (1. c.) thinks vv. 3, 4 a later addition. 
178 Cf, AP 7. 242. With v. 2 cf. Sim. 87. 8 and Iliad IT. 66. 
176 Evidently an imitation of 103. It is very likely epideictic. The xai looks 
like an imitation of an epigram like 171 b, where the xal is in place, as it is not here. 
177 Wilhelm (1. c.) thinks only vv. 1, 2 are original. Cf. note on 101. 
VOL. XLVI. — 4 . 
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*125. JAOI 2 (1899), p. 230 (= Sim. 150 = AP 6. 144). Attica. 
126. CIA IV, 3737, p. 204 @ K 759 = H 322). 
127. CIA IV, 422", p. 185 (= H 271). 

128. IGA 354 (= K 761=H 315). Aegina 

129. [A 1207. Epidaurus. 

130. IGA 7 (= H 324). Euboea. 

131. IGS 1794 (= K 757a pref. = H 317). Thisbe 

*132. Olymp. 253 (= H 312 = Pr 59). 

133. Olymp. 147 (= K(RM) 940 b = H 376). 

134. Olymp. 149 (= K(RM) 941 ¢ = H 377). 

135. Olymp. 144 (= K(RM) 940 a = H 378). 

136. Olymp. 266 (= K 744 = H 309). 

137. Olymp. 150 (= IGA 355). 

138. CRAI 1901, p. 681. Delphi.178 

139. AM 31 (1906), p. 530. Delphi. 

140. AM 11 (1886), p. 450 (= H 318). Larissa. 

141. IGA 402 (= K 750 = H 301). Paros. 

142. IGA 401 (= K 750 a, add. = H 302). Paros. 

143. Olymp. 630 (= H 401). | 

144. PLG Sim. 131 @ Pr 152). 

145. AP 6. 2 (=Sim. 143). 

146. Pr 73 (Phil. ap. Harpocrat. s. v. mpos Th 

147. Pr 74 (Arist. ’AOn». mon. 7). 

148. AP 6. 213 (— Sim. 145). 

149. PLG Sim. 138 (= Pr 84: Thue. 1. 132). 

150. PLG Sim. 139 (= Pr 85). 

151. PLG Sim. 141 (= Pr 83. vv. 1. 2. 5. 6 in scholia, Pind. P. 1. 
155; vv. 1-4 = AP 6. 214).179 

152. Pr 86 (PLG 3, p. 516: Diod. 11. 14). 

153. PLG Sim. 134 (= Pr 67: Plut. Mor. 870 F). 

154. PLG Sim. 137 (= Pr 68: Ath. 18. 573d). 

155. AP 6. 50 (= Sim. 140 = Pr 78),180 

156. Pr 103 (= Sim. 135: Plut. Them. 8). 

157. Pr 100 (PLG 3, p. 516: Ath. 12. 536b). 

158. AP 6. 212 (= Sim. 164). 

159. Pr 125 (Paus. 6. 10. 7). 

160. Pr 126. 176 (Paus. 8. 42. 9, 10). 


118 This is the only epigram earlier than the second century B. c. where the name | 
of the poet is mentioned. See Boas, p. 45, n. 16. 
119 See Hauvette, no. 65. Wilamowitz (Goett. Nachr., 1897, p. 313) rejects vv. 
3-6. 
180 Wilamowitz (1. rejects v. 2. 
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161. Pr 58. 175 (Paus. 5. 25. 10). 

162. Pr 56 (Paus. 5. 27. 12). 

163. Pr 82 (Diod. 13. 41). 

164. AP 6. 53 (= PLG Bacchyl. 49). 

165. Pr 108 (Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. 3). 

166. PLG Sim. 157 (= Pr 105: Di. La. 4. 45). 
167. AP 6.313 (= PLG Bacchyl. 48). 

168. PLG Philox. 15 (= AP 9. 319). 

169. PLG Sim. 147 (= Pr 136), 

170. PLG Sim. 90 (= Pr 199: Lycurg. Leoer. 109).184 
171. Pr 153 (Aeschin. 3. 184, 185). 

172. Pr 154 (Aeschin. 3. 190). 

173. Pr 178 (Paus. 6. 20. 14). 

174. AP 7. 296 (= Pr 269 = Sim. 142).182 

175. Pr 140 (Ath. 1. 19b). 

176. Pr 127 (Paus. 7. 17. 7). : 

177. PLG Sim. 149 (= A Pl 2). © 

178. PLG Sim. 152 (= Pr 124; Paus. 6. 9. 9). 
179. PLG Sim. 153 (= A PI 3). : 

180. PLG Sim. 163 (= Pr. 144; Arist. Rhet. 1. 7. 32). 
181. Pr 142 (Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 214). 
182. Pr 180 (Ath. 2. 48 b). 

183. Pr 174 (Paus. 6. 10. 5). 

184. PLG Sim. 161 (= AP 9. 757). 

185. PLG Sim. 160 (= Pr 179; Paus. 10. 27. 4). 
186. Pr 209 (Arist. Nic. Eth. 1. 9).183 

187. Pr 207 (Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 19). 

188. PLG 2, p. 260 (Di. La. 8. 65). 

189. PLG Sim. 169 (= Pr 253; Ath. 10. 415 f). 
190. AP 7. 349. 

191. AP 7. 22 (PLG 2, p. 314).184 

192. AP 7. 515 (= Sim. 117). 

193. AP 7. 301 (= Sim. 95).185 


— 


181 The word Mapa@ém seems more suited to an honorary statue than to an actual 
tomb on the battle field. 

182 See Boas, p. 205. 183 Cf. Theog. 255; Soph. fr. 329. 

184 The absence of ryde or any similar indication that this is an inscription has 
led me to place it among the epideictic epitaphs. 

185 If this is an epitaph, it would be hard to tell whether it was for Leonidas or 
for the Spartans (see Hauvette) ; this uncertainty seems to me impossible in an epi- 
taph, and the verses are probably an occasional poem. rgde may be explained by 
supposing that the author had the tomb of Leonidas before him. 
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. AP 7. 514 (= Sim. 120).184 

. AP 7. 302 (= Sim. 121). 

. PLG Sim. 167 (Ath. 3. 125 ce). 

. PLG Soph. 5 (Plut. Mor. 785 B). 
. PLG Enurip. 2 (Ath. 2. 61 b). 

. PLG Soph. 4 (Ath. 13. 604 f). 

. PLG Sim. 175 (Stob. Ecl. Phys. 1. 8. 15). 
. PLG 2, p. 268 (Stob. Ecl. Phys. 1. 8. 16). 
. PLG Euenus 2 (= AP 11. 49).] 
. PLG Euenus 3.] 

. PLG Euenus 1 (Ath. 9. 367 e).] 
. PLG Euenus 4 (Stob. 51. 17).] 

. Theog. 1069, 1070.] 186 

. Theog. 425-8.] 

. Theog. 797, 8.] 

. Theog. 257—260.] 

. Theog. 993-6] 

. Theog. 351-4.] 

. Theog. 649-652.] 

. Theog. 567-570.] 

. Theog. 1341-4.] 

. Theog. 1299-1304.] 

. Theog. 1329-34.] 


Fourth Century 


. OIA IIL, 3. 1680 (= K 27 = H 106 = AP 7. 245). 
. CIA IL, 3. 1678 (= K 37 = H 70). 

. CIA IL, 3. 2263 (= K 39 = H 117). 

. CIA IL, 3. 3620 (= K 35 = H 90). 

. CIA IIL, 3. 2892 (= K 71 = H 83). 


CIA II, 3. 3602 (= K 35 a. add. = H 101). Vv. 2, 8, 9 re- 


by Kaibel. 


223. K 38 (I have found no facsimile). Athens. 


224. 
225. 
226. 


CIA Il, 2. 2339 (= K 34 = H 74). 
OIA II, 3. 3111 (= K 47 = H 87) 
CIA II, 3. 2867 (= K 54 = H 82) 


227. CIA II, 3. 3880 (= K 63 = H 94). 


228. 


AM 19 (1894), p. 140. Athens. 


186 Some of these verses attributed to Theognis may belong to the sixth century. 
Since, however, some are surely of the fifth century and all are probably earlier than 
400 B. c, (see Reitzenstein, p. 81), they are grouped together here for convenience. 
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243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
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CIA Il, 3. 1995 (= K 62 =H 73). V. 2 restored by Kuma- 


CIA II, 3. 3903 (= H 105). 
CIA II. 3. 3086 (= K (RM) 58 a=H 86). Restored by 


CIA II, 3. 2646 (= K 25 = H 78). Restored by Kaibel. 
CIA II, 3. 2717 (= K 24 =H 79). Restored by Kaibel after 


CIA II, 3. 2453 (= H 69). 
CIA II, 3. 1994 (= K 49 = H 129). 
CIA II, 3. 2496 (= K 64 = H 75). 
CIA II, 3. 2718 (= H 80). 

CIA II, 3. 1774 (= K 50 = H 72). 
CIA II, 3. 3577 (= K 53 = H 89). 


CIA II, 3. 3720 (= K 41 = H 92). 

BCH 17 (1893), p. 194. Piraeus. 

CIA II, 3. 2643 (= K 69 = H 77). 

CIA II, 3. 3673 (= K 91 =H 91). 

CIA II, 3. 4054 (= H 96). 

CIA II, 3. 3260 b, p. 355 (= H 109). 

CIA II, 3. 1376 (= K 43 = H 351). Restored by Kaibel. 

K 209 (I have found no facsimile). Euboea. 

AM 1 (1876), p. 233 (= K 471 a, add. = H 177). Sparta. 
IGS 2536 (= K 489 =H 181). Thebes. V. 1 restored by 


Wilamowitz ; vv. 3-7 by Keil and Kaibel. 


250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 


BCH 25°(1901) p. 271. Tegea.187 

CIG II (add.), 2254 v (= K 219 = H 172). Amorgos. 

Ann. d. Instit., 1864, p. 103 (= K 220 = H 173). Amorgos. 
CIG II, 3648 (on K 86 = H 174). Provenience unknown. 
Pr 260 (Ath. 10. 454 f). 

AP 7. 60 (= Pr 11). 

Pr 12 (PLG 2, p. 329 = A PI 31).188 

Pr 13 (Steph. Byz. s. v. @acndis). 

AP 7. 300 (= Sim. 123).189 

Pr 24 (Ath. 13. 589 b). 

CIA II, 2. 1078 (= K 1043 = H 416). Restored by Boeckh. 


187 See Wilhelm, AM 29 (1904), p. 108, and Loring, JHS, 1895,-p. 90. 

188 Cf, Ed. Apx., 1839, p. 227, n. 264, a fragment which may be metrical. For 
Bergk’s reading of it see PLG 2, p. 330. 

189 Although this epigram bears the name of Simonides, there are in it indications 
that it belongs to the fourth century — xéxeve yaia, éparfjs Tédos dxpor, 


Ovnrots. 
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261. CIA II, 3. 1427 (= K 770 = H 273). 

262. CIA II, 3. 1425 (= K 771 =H 350). Restored by Kaibel. 
263. AM 30 (1905), p. 298 (= H. 281). Athens. 

264. CIA II, 3. 1441 (~ K(RM) 773a =H, 274). Restored by 


Kaibel. 


265. IA 583 (= K 846 = H 358). Argos. 
266. IA 1099. Epidaurus. 
267. ’Apy. 1884, pp. 49/50. Epidaurus. 


268. 


Lebas, Voyage Arch. en Gréce et en Asie Mineure 5. 38 (= K 


769 = H 325). Erythrae. 


269. 
270. 
271. 


IGS 530 (= K 938 = H 390). Tanagra. 
BCH 24 (1900), p. 235, n. 2. Crete, 
IP I, 2, p. 2 (= H 381). 


. AM 8 (1883), p. 23 (= H 328). Larissa. 


. CIG II, 2104 (= K 773). Pantacapaeum. 
. AM 14 (1889), p. 17 (=H 326), Delphi. Vv. 1, 3 restored 


by Kaibel. 


275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 


BCH 21 (1897), p. 598. Delphi. 

BOH 21 (1897), pp. 592 ff, n. 2-7.190 

BCH 6 (1882), p. 446 (= H 383). Delphi. 
BCH 24 (1900), p. 171.. Delphi.194 

CIA II, 3. 1302 (= K 940 = H 366). 

CIA Il, 3. 1311 (= H 369). 


. IGS 2532 (= K 492 = H 179). Thebes. 

. IGS 2533 (= K 492 b, pref.) Thebes. 

. Olymp. 166 (= H 382). 

- Olymp. 164 (= K(RM) 942 a). 

. Olymp. 161. Restored by H. Férster. 

. Olymp. 293 (= K 875 a, add. = H 357). 

. IGS 2470 (= K 938 a, pref. = H 386). Thebes. 
. IGS 2462 (= K 768 a, pref. = H 356). Thebes. 
. JHS 9 (1888), p. 239. Paphos. 


Pr 156 (Plut. Mor. 838 D). 


. Pr 157 (PLG 2, p. 329: Plut. Mor. 839 B). 
. Pr 75 (Philodemus). Restored by Boeckh. 
. Pr 143 (Pollux 4. 92). 


Pr 88 (Stob. Flor. 1. 49. 52). 


. Pr 164 (Strabo. 10, p. 463). 


190 Although n. 7 is irregular in form, I have — it for the sake of keeping 
complete the series of which it is a part. See p 

391 Ulrichs (Reise iiber Delphi, p. 43, n. 5) a the whole inscription, which 
was complete when he saw it. 
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. Pr 141 (Ath. 14, 629 a). 
. Pr 60 (Paus. 5. 22. 3). 

. Pr 146 (Paus. 6. 3. 14). 
. Pr 214 (= AP 9. 684). 


Pr 99 (= AP 9. 786). 


. Pr 115 (PLG 2, p. 325: Plut. Timol. 31). 


Pr 158 (PLG 2, p. 326: Suidas s. v. cavriy éxaweis). 
PLG. Sim. 186 (= AP app. 77). 
Pr 161 (Paus. 9. 15. 6). 


. Pr 162 (= A Pl 33). 


Pr 163 (= PLG Arist. 4: Di. La. 5.7). 


. PLG Sim. 188 (= Pr 129: Hephaest. p. 116, ed. Gaisford). 
. Pr 130 (Paus 6. 4. 6). 

. Pr 147 (Strabo 10, p. 463). 

. Pr 184 (Aristid. 2. 521). 

. Pr 181 (PLG 2, p. 320: Ath. 12. 543 d). 
312. 


Pr 182 (PLG 2, p. 321: Ath. 12. 543 e). 


312a. Pr 183 (PLG 2, p. 321: Ath. 12. 544 a). 


313. 


314. 


315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 


319. 


320. 
321. 
322. 


323. 
324. 


AP 7. 45 (= Pr 259: PLG 2, p. 267). 
AP 5. 77 (= PLG Plato 1). 

AP 5. 78 (= Plato 2). 

AP 5. 79 (= Plato 3). 

AP 7. 256 (= Plato 9). 

AP 7. 259 (= Plato 10). 

AP 7. 669 (= Plato 14). 

AP 7. 670 (= Plato 15). 
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PLG Plato 29 (Th. Magist. Vit. Aristoph., p. 160, ed. 
Westermann). | 


Pr 10 (Steph. Byz. s. v. Manros). 
Plut. Mor. 603 C. 


The following epigrams, cited by Bergk among the poems of ancient 
authors, seem later than the dates to which they are attributed. In 
the case of some it has been enough to refer to the work of scholars 
whose arguments against them seem to me just ; in the case of others 
I add some considerations which have occurred to me. 

Aesop. PLG 2, p. 164. This epigram is so very unlike all early epi- 
grams and so like later ones (e. g. AP 9. 359, 360) that it can hardly 
be assigned to the time of Aesop. | 

Archil. 17. Although formulas like yai’ imévepdev fxs do occur in 
Homer 192 and Theognis,193 yet they do not appear in epigrams till 


192 Od. O. 31, rwa yaia xabéter 


193 973: dv wérv’ éml yaia 


Il. If. 629, wdpos yaia xadétec. 


296 
296 
299 
300. 7 
301 
302. 
304. 
| 
06. 
|| 
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the fourth century, when they become very frequent.194 Hence I have 
hesitated to assign the epigram to Archilochus. Moreover, the words 
iyndods xidvas savor of rhetoric, and the address 3... yai’ suggests a 
later period. 

Archil. 19. I have rejected this epigram because it is obviously so 
incomplete that it is impossible to say what was the original character 
of the poem to which it belonged. The content is not @ reason for 
rejecting it. 

Sappho 120. Reitzenstein (p. 107) says “‘pvqjpara xaxofoias stehen 
nicht auf Marmor sondern im Buch.” Although I do not feel certain 
of the truth of this, I have rejected the epigram because it gives no 
indication that it was intended for a tomb. See pp. 16 ff. 

Demod. 3, 4. See PLG. 

Anac. 113. The absence of any indication that these verses were 
inscribed shows that they cannot have been written at the time of 
Anacreon as an inscription. The style appears too ornate and elabo- 
rate for an early epideictic epigram. (Cf. PLG.) Kaibel’s 195 argu- 


_ ment that the words marpides ains appear only here in an epigram of the 


sixth century does not appear to me conclusive, since the phrase is not 
common in any age, and there is nothing in it inconsistent with the 
style of the sixth century. , 

Anac. 115, 116. The name of Myron shows that these verses are 
later than the time of Anacreon, and their striking resemblance to the 
sort of epigram so common in the Alexandrian age 19° makes it im- 
probable that they are contemporary with Myron himself. 

Erinna 3-5. The question as to how many poets by the name of 
Erinna there were in early times, and the precise periods when they 
flourished, may be passed over here. ‘These three epigrams at any 
rate were not composed before the third century. Cf. with 4 AP 9. 
736 and A Pl 248, poems of the Alexandrian era. The style and the 
content alike are inconsistent with an early date. 

Sim. 101. See Hiller, Phil. 48 (1889), p. 231, and p. 21 of this 
article. 

Sim. 103. See Boas, p. 216, and Kaibel, RM 28, 457. 

Sim. 104. See Boas, pp. 92 ff. 

Sim. 106. See Hauvette and Boas, pp. 213 ff. 

Sim. 107. See PLG. 

Sim. 110. See Boas, p. 137, n. 103, and Hauvette. 


194 See Table III. 
195 Stil u. Text d. "A@nv. IfoX., p. 131, n. 3 (Berlin, 1893). 
296 Cf, A Pl 146, 248; AP 713, 714. 
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Sim. 113. The vagueness of the epigram as to the identity of 
Kallias makes it most improbable that this epigram is fifth-century 
work, and the phrase edr’ dv i8apa also points to a later period. 

Sim. 114. See Hauvette and p. 21 of this article. 

Sim. 115, 116.197 The style is obviously Alexandrian. 

Sim. 119. See Hauvette. 

Sim. 124°. See PLG. 

Sim. 127-129. See Hauvette. 

Sim. 133. See PLG and Hauvette. 

Sim. 136. See Boas, pp. 73, 86, and Wilamowitz, Goett. Nachr., 
1897, p. 311. 

Sim. 144. Bergk thinks this genuine because he considers that it 
was imitated by Mnasalcas (AP 6. 125, 128). Cf, however, AP 6. 124, 
by Hegesippus, —a poem far simpler and better than this. Moreover, 
we miss the name of the dedicator, an omission never found in the 
fifth or even in the fourth century.19* Ifthe writers of the later epi- 
grams mentioned above had any model before their eyes, it may have 
been ep. 55, which is recalled by the epigram of Hegesippus. 

Sim. 146. See Hauvette. 

Sim. 154. The form of this epigram shows its late date. Cf. AP 7. 
64, 79, 163, 470, 552. 

Sim. 156. See Hauvette. 

Plato 4-7, 11-13, 16-28, 30, 31. See PLG and Fava. 

With regard to other epigrams attributed to the fifth and fourth 
centuries and not included in the preceding lists, see Bergk’s notes. 
In every case the attribution rests on very uncertain evidence, or the 
poems themselves show plainly their late date. 


SmitrH CoLLEeGE 
January 15, 1910. 


197 Cf. R. Weisshiupl, Die Grabgedichte d. gr. Anthologie (Vienna, 1889), p. 102. 
198 In ep. 145 there is no dedicator’s name, but the language makes it clear that 
the offering was made by the whole people. 
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